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KISSING THE ROD. 


BY JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 





O heart of mine! we shouldn’t 
Worry so. 

What we've missed of calm we couldn’t 
Have, you know! 

What we’ve met of stormy pain, 

And of sorrow’s driving rain, 

We can better meet again 
If it blow. 


We have erred in that dark hour, 
We have known 

When our tears fell with the shower 
All alone. 

Were not shine and shadow blent 

As the gracious Master meant ? 

Let us temper our content 
With his own. 


For, we know not every morrow 
Can be sad: 

So, forgetting all the sorrow 
We have had, 

Let us fold away our fears 

And put away our foolish tears, 

And through all the coming years, 
Just be glad. 
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The Illinois Republican Women’s Com- 
mittee give the most encouraging ac- 
counts of the success of their campaign 
work. Clubs are being rapidly organized 
throughout the city and suburbs, and 
harmony and enthusiasm are prevalent 
everywhere. They admit, however, hav- 
ing met with a singular and unexpected 
obstacle, and that is the apathy, not of 
the women, but of the men. Many of the 
male voters are disposed to regard the 
movement as the sudden whim of a few 
self-elected, self-sufficient women; others 
regard it with marked indifference, and 
still others with open hostility. The lat- 
ter, it is just to say, are in the minority. 

The Chicago Jnter- Ocean says: 


Chairman Tanner, of the Republican 
State Central Committee, in fact, the 
Members of the committee generally, 
highly appreciate the work the women’s 
committee are doing. Indeed,judging from 
what we hear, as organizers and as tacti- 
cians in developing political interest in 
the female public generally, they are 
proving themselves the peers of the men, 
a8 the State Central Committee willingly 
bear witness. If there are any who imag- 
ine that they have fastened themselves 
upon the State Central Committee, and 
are regarded by its members as an incum- 
brance and a hindrance to the general 
Canvass, they might as well rid them- 
Selves of that idea at cnce. The women’s 
committee has Mr. Tanner’s oflicial in 
dorsement, and he is looking to them to 
aid very materially in the election of the 
three State trustees. So, if the male 
Republicans desire to act in accordance 
With the wishes of the State Central Com- 
mittee, they will give the women of their 
households all the help they can, instruct 

em in the matter of registering, insist 
that they must and shall vote, aud point 
Out the necessity of every patriotic citi- 
zen’s exercising the right of the franchise 
whenever and wherever it is demanded. 


——-- ~e _ -—— 


In Salt Lake, Utah, Sept. 15, the Demo- 
Crats held their Territorial Convention. 
Hon. John T. Caine, presided. The plat- 
form adopted closes as follows: 

We appeal to the people of Utah to ad- 
here to the principles of the party which 

endured since the nation was founded, 
and to see to it that the coming State shall 
Test upon the broad foundation of those 





doctrines which the fathers of Democracy 
promulgated. The Democrats of Utah 
are unequivocally in favor of woman suf- 
frage and the political rights of women 
eaual to those of men, including eligibility 
to office; and we demand that such guar- 
antees shall be provided for in the con- 
stitution of the State of Utah as will 
secure to the women of Utah these in- 
estimable rights. 
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In Boulder, Colorado, Sept. 15, the Pop- 
ulists held their County Convention. 
Women as well as men were appointed on 
the committees on credentials, permanent 
organization and order of business. Miss 
Ida Black, of Longmont, was chosen sec- 
retary. Mrs. Susan Callahan was elected 
chairman of the county central commit- 
tee for the coming two years. 

a. Loe 

Miss Elizabeth U. Yates is addressing 
out-door suffrage meetings in Kansas. 
Her motto is ‘‘Set your traps where the 
rats are.” 








Radcliffe College, like Harvard, began its 
academic year on Sept. 26. Miss Irwin, the 
newly elected dean, assumed her duties 
last Monday. She is the guest of Mr. and 
Mrs. Gilman. The corporation is known 
as ‘‘The Associates of Radcliffe College.” 
The officers are: Mrs. Louis Agassiz, 
president; H. L. Higginson, treasurer; 
Arthur Gilman, regent; Miss Mary Coes 
secretary; Miss Agnes Irwin, dean. The 
governing t oard is called the ‘council,’ its 
members being elected by the associates 
from their own number. The president 


‘and fellows of Harvard College form a 


‘board of directors,’ without the approval 
of whom no instructor or examiner may 
be employed by Radcliffe. The academic 
board consists of Mrs. Agassiz, Miss 
Irwin, Arthur Gilman, and these Harvard 
professors: W.E. Byerly, T. B. Green- 
ough, G. L. Goodale, F. D. Allen, Wm. 
Jones, S. M. McVane, B. O. Peirce, W. 
C. G. von Tagemann, and G. L. Kittredge 
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A firm relation is now established be- 
tween Harvard and Radcliffe, the bene- 
ficiai results of which are already apparent 
in the largely increased number of courses 
which Radcliffe now ofters—166 this year 
against 110 last year. Most of these 
courses will be given as usual at Fay 
House, but a few of the graduate courses 
will be given in the Harvard lecture hails. 
The greatest increase in the number of 
courses is found in the departments of 
science, Semitic languages and history. 
Ten new courses have been added in 
mathematics. 
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The Free Baptists of Vermont, at their 
yearly meeting in West Randolph, Sept. 
6—9, adopted the following resolution: 


That we do not go back on our often repeated 
utterances in reference to the liquor traffic. 
Like ali things that came from tue devil, this 
curse ought surely to be exterminated, and we 
are in favor of granting to woman her inalienable 
right to have a voice in this eonflict by being 
allowed to make her voice heard against this 
home-destroying evil at the ballot-box. 
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An organization of keepers of brothels, 
for the purpose of securing a system of 
municipal license and medical inspection 
for houses of prostitution in Boston, is 
reported by the Daily Globe of Sept. 27. 
The movement is said to be the result of 
recent efforts by the Board of Police to 
enforce the laws against the social evil. 
As the names of the officers of the meet- 
ing and the resolutions adopted are given, 


we are forced to believe the report au- | 


thentic. It is well that publicity is thus 
given to an eflort whose only hope of suc- 
cess is secrecy. 


4@ 
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Nothing could emphasize more strongly 
than this shameful fact the need of women 
as voters in city elections. If Boston 
women had the ballot, these twenty-three 
lawbreakers who thus avow themselves 
keepers of dens of infamy would be 


promptly arrested and sent to Sherborn | 


Prison, and their nefarious occupation 
would cease to exist. 
Sw 


The New York Committee for the Pre- 
vention of State Regulation of Vice, 
President Aaron M. Powell in the chair, 
held a meeting on the 25th inst., in the 





parlors of the ‘‘Isaac T. Hopper Home,” | 


at which the following was unanimously 
adopted : 


The New York Committee for the Pre- | 


vention of State Regulation of Vice here- 
by extends grateful thanks and hearty 
congratulations to the noble, patriotic 
women of the Seventh Congressional Dis- 
trict of Kentucky for their recent praise- 
worthy, heroic, untiring and happily suc- 
cessful efforts for the promotion of per- 


sonal and public morality by the preven- 
tion of the renomination of W. C. 
Breckinridge, a notoriously offensive as- 
pirant for re-election, ‘‘vindication,” and 
continued Congressional honors. 





—_~e-—____— 


The Political Equality Club of Toledo, 
O., is arranging for a series of lectures to 
be given on Saturday afternoons. As 
Ohio women are deeply interested in the 
privileges and responsibilities involved in 
the new school suffrage law, considerable 
attention will be given to schoo] matters. 
The practical character of the program is 
commended to the consideration of other 
Political Equality clubs: Oct. 6, ‘School 
Sanitation and Architecture; Oct. 20, 
**Australian Ballot;” Nov. 3, ‘ Our Pub- 
lic Schoo] System; Nov. 17, ‘‘School 
Funds ;”’ Dee. 1, Schoo] Officers ;”" Dec. 
15, **A Course of Study for Public 
Schools;” Jan. 5, ‘*Municipal Govern- 
ment ;” Jan. 19, ‘‘Municipal Taxation ;” 
Feb. 2, ‘‘Foreign and Municipal Govern- 
ments ;” March 2, **City Primaries, Muni- 
cipal Franchises and Taxation of Public 
Property within Municipality; March 
16, **Registration Laws; April 13, ‘*Re- 
port of Election ;” April 27, ‘‘Best School 
Government; Comparison of Foreign 
Schools;” May 11, Report of Annual 
Ohio Woman Suffrage Convention. 


—+>— 


One of the bravest and brightest of 
New York women writes from St. 
Andrews, Nova Scotia: 


One of our friends who though not a 
delegate is closely connected with the 
convention, says: ‘*I think you ladies 
bave cause for encouragement. You have 
certainly made a good impression on the 
convention and the people throughout the 
State. I suppose you noticed that the 
nawspapers bad but little to say against 
you, while many were outspoken in favor 
of your cause. I think that the vote of 
those fifty-eight men will have weight 
with the State Legislature.” There was 
hardly an orderly or an elevator man in 
the capitol who did not watch our prog- 
ress at Albany eagerly, and bemoan our 
apparent defeat. Several of them declared 
that the Constitution would be buried at 
the polls because wome.,. «ritrage was left 
out of it. It is a good sign to see the 
working people begin to realize that their 
wives and daughters need the ballot as 
much as they themselves do. Every labor 
delegate but one in the convention voted 
for us. We shall take our case to the 
Legislature this winter with such a back- 
ing from the peuple as we have never had 
before. Many men who came to the con- 
| vention ignorant of the real significance 
| of our cause have been converted. Many 
| more have been educated so far that they 
will be ready enough to vote for woman 
| Suffrage when the party whip is not laid 
on quite so heavily as it was this summer. 
We are so near victory now that we can- 
not feel anything but the highest hope and 
the most ardent enthusiasm for work. 
Even in this quiet, dreamy corner of the 
Dominion there is inspiration as well 
as fresh energy to be gathered. For have 
we not here a woman over us? The old 
minister appealed to his Queen as his 
final authority. I like to think that all 
the men over here are subjects instead of 
all the wOmen. H. M. M. 
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AT CHOCORUA. 





Standing for the first time on the rear 
piazza of the Chocorua House, we recalled 
the explicit phrase that in Centennial days 
| amused us, from the Wissahickon guide- 
book: ‘At this point the traveller invol- 
untarily exclaims, ‘How  beautiful!’” 
But we found this must be the keynote 
of all succeeding days; for, wherever one 
turns at Chocorua, the last view seems 
loveliest. 

Everywhere the mountain is the objec- 
tive point, the weather indicator, the 
| source of interest. Bare, majestic, domi- 

nant, the noble gray head stands proudly 

| against the soft September sky, and below 
its rocky ledges the darkly wooded sides 
slope in magnificent curves to the lake. 
On the southern face of the summit is 
outlined the massive profile of a lioness, 
the sleepy eye, the cruel mouth, the huge 
| shoulder plain to see, while the line of 
' the crouching body is carried out by the 
|lesser eminence of naked rock that 
stretches to the right. Often, in the early | 
morning, the summit rises like a rocky | 
island above the silvery sea of mist that 
hides the lake and all below. Before 
the glory of the sunlight the mist grows 
thin, breaks, floats slowly away in waver- 
ing wreaths that linger whitely in the 
deep hollows of the mountain side, and 
between the sister peaks of Paugus and 
| Passaconaway. All day long the exquis- 
| ite cloud-shadows pass and repass, gliding 
‘up and down, and at night the whole 
| range grows purple, the darkness gather- 
‘ing first in the deep ravine that Bolles 
' calls ‘The Heart of the Mountain.” 





In a valley just below here a charming 
brook dashes and murmurs over its 
rocky bed, and through a leafy paradise, 
all embroidered with the vines and scarlet 
berries of the mitchella. Through winding 
woodpaths fragrant with bayberry and 
pines, one goes down to the lovely lake, 
where the clear green shadows along the 
shore are broken here and there with a 
gold or crimson touch of autumn splen- 
dor. Here one may row, or bathe, or 
dream. Above the hotel, on the hill, there 
is a glorious view, as well, of Ossipee Lake 
and mountain on the other side. There 
is inspiration in the calm and the broad 
outlook. We remember Gannett’s 

‘All alone on the bill top! 
And how we are lifted away 
To the peace that passeth knowing, 
And the light that is not of day.”’ 

In this upper air lives a reader of the 
WOMAN'S JOURNAL, one of the most ear- 
nest though quiet advocates of equal 
rights—so happy a wife, so good a 
mother, as to be in herself a right potent 
argument for the cause she loves. 

In fact, your correspondent is more 
than ever pleased with her sex in these 
leisure hours. Whether from the uplift- 
ing presence of Chocorua or not, there is 
certainly a notable absence of gossip on 
the piazza that faces the lofty couchant 
lioness. We hear a pleasant admixture 
of foreign reminiscence. One drops her 
scissors, shaped oddly, like a stork. “I 
bought those on the Lido,” she says, as 
they are handed back, and that opens the 
way for some choice word-pictures of 
Italy. Another is comparing Chocorua 
with the Matterhorn, and telling how the 
ascending parties went out from Zermatt. 
The brilliant writer, Eliza Orne White, 
author of ‘‘Miss Brooks,” is here. I have 
been studying the fresh catalogue of 
Houghton, Mifllin & Co., which mentions 
a new book for children by Miss White, 
called ‘When Molly was Six.” It speaks, 
also, of another book by the lamented 
Frank Bolles, whose loving portrait of 
this region, ‘North of the Bearcamp 
Water,” is in everybody’s hands. It has 
been a great pleasure to meet Mrs. White, 
a gifted daughter of the artist Chester 
Harding, the story of whose rich and 
eventful life she has told in a most read- 
able book. One day, when the air was 
balm, and largess of beauty all about us, 
I heard through her of one who, bound to 
daily toil among the endless turmoil of a 
mill, yet must sing because of the music 
in her soal. It was from a little book 
called ‘Skipped Stitches” that she read a 
poem so touching in its patient, simple 
faith that I send it home to print, wishing 
I might send, also, the sympathetic ren- 
dering I heard. Please put it with other 
poems on the sixth page. 

We are glad to meet our friend, Mr. 
George A. Dary, who has come with Mrs. 
Dary and two bright young daughters. 
Miss Annie Aldrich, the water-color artist, 
is here, and Miss Walley, of Boston—both 
of whom have made most tender and 
faithful reproductions of their summer 
surroundings. 

Here is the home of the editor of the 
Atlantic Monthly, with its graceful tower, 
and groups of shining, stately white 
birches diversifying the lawn. A steep 
driveway leads up to the picturesque 
house of Dr. Chadwick, gratefully remem- 
bered by women physicians for the cordial 
hand that helped to open for them the 
door of the Massachusetts Medical Asso- 
ciation. Those for whom, like ourselves, 
mountain climbing is out of the question, 
solace themselves with watching for the 
signal flash that at a given hcur some one 
of the ascending party makes with a piece 
of looking-glass. It glances like a spark, 
showing just the altitude attained. We 
can see with the naked eye a tiny white 
house at the foot of the last great ascent. 
There the spent climber finds rest, food, 
and a parlor organ that must have been 
the despair of the patient beasts which 
hauled it up. 

We will not dwell on a wonderful 
woodland path we saw, so away from the 








world, so closed to all but a cool, green 
light that it seemed, as the old poet says, 
‘‘Annihilating all that’s made 
To a green thought in a green shace,”’ 

nor take space to dilate on our drive to 
Wonalancet Farm, and sight of the foam- 
ing falls on the way. But homelike 
Wonalancet Farm, at the foot of Passa- 
conaway, is well worth seeing, with its 
open fireplace and huge settle, and its 
girlish mistress of indomitable spirit ; and 
here we felt as if the Church of the Dis- 
ciples, the Associated Charities, and all 
good works seemed to greet us in the 
persons of Mrs. Staigg and Miss Chicker- 
ing, of Boston. Cc. W. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. O'CONNOR, corresponding secre- 
tary of the Woman’s Enfranchisement 
Association of the Dominion of Canada, 
has replied with much spirit, in the 
Toronto Mail, to Mr. T. Arnold Haultain, 
who filled two columns of the Mail with 
the objections commonly urged against 
woman suffrage. 

Mrs. GENERAL GRANT proposes to make. 
her permanent home in San D'ego, Cal.. 
U. S. Grant, Jr., bought a handsome 
home there last winter, in which his 
mother and family live, save when Mrs. 
Grant takes excursions eastward and else- 
where. This mansion is one of the finest 
houses in the town. It stands on a hill 
overlooking the bay of San Diego. 


Miss ELLA L. KNOWLES, of Montana, 
the young lawyer who lately came within 
a few votes of being elected State Attor- 
ney, has just received a fee of ten thou- 
sand dollars for effecting a settlement in. 
an important law-suit involving large min- 
ing interests. The matter has been in 
litigation for two years. Miss Knowles 
finally arranged a compromise satisfac- 
tory to both sides. Her fee is the largest 
ever received by a woman attorney. 


Mrs. Lypia A. PREscoTr, for many 
years librarian of the public library, at 
Los Angeles, Cal., is now in Toledo, O., 
where she will remain through the winter. 
Mrs. Prescott has been engaged in numer- 
ous philanthropic and literary pursuits. 
She has been engaged in public school 
teaching, in helping the freedmen, in 
newspaper work, in the public library, 
and Jater in life-insurance business. She 
is a prominent member of the Woman’s 
Relief Corps and of the W. C. T. U. 
As associate superintendent of the social 
purity department of the National W. C. 
T. U., she read a paper on ‘*The Moral 
Effects of Woman’s Economic Independ- 
ence” to the Congress at the World’s 
Fair. 

Mrs. MARY SARGENT HOPKINS, whose 
speciality is out-door exercise and physical 
culture for women, wil! have a series of 
‘*Out-Door Papers” in the New England 
Kitchen Magazine. The first, in the Sep- 
tember number, is devoted to her favorite 
instrument, the bicycle. Mrs. Hopkins 
wisely says: ‘‘A woman cannot be at her 
best, mentally or morally, unless she is at 
her best physically. It seems almost like 
an insult to tell a tired, overworked wo- 
man, who perhaps has been upon her feet all . 
day, that she is suffering for the want of 
exercise, yet such is often the case. 
Women do not realize that it is not work 
that wearies so much as monotony, com- 
bined with too little sunshine and fresh 
air. The woman who stays in the house 
week afier week becomes, after a time, a 
captive in spirit as well asin body. She 
narrows in thought and weakens in mind. 
‘All work and no play’ is as bad for Jack’s 
wife as it is for Jack himself.” Mrs. Hop- 
kins is also on the staff of the Household, 
and preaches in its columns her good gos- 
pel of out-door air and exercise for 
women. 


Mrs. JuLIA WARD Howe and Mrs. 
Lity Lorp Tirrt, president and secre- 
tary of the Association for the Advance- 
ment of Women, announce that the 
Women’s Congress will be held this year 
at Knoxville, Tenn., beginning Oct. 31 
and continuing for three days. It will be 
followed by a supplementary session of 
one day in Atlanta, Ga., and by a day of 
visitation at Tuskegee. The topics for 
discussion are: “A Plea for Humor,” 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe; ‘‘Limits of Self- 
Sacrifice,” Rev. Antoinette B. Blackwell, 
New Jersey; ‘Report of the Committee 
of Ten,” Mrs. Gertrude B. Blackwelder, 
Illinois; ‘‘Ideal Justice,’ Miss Clara Con- 
way, Tennessee; “Art in Its Practical 
Application to Life,” Mrs. Ednah D. 
Cheney, Massachusetts; ‘'The Changing 
Type of Womanhood,” Miss Margaret L. 
Chanler, New York; ‘‘Importance of Sci- 
entific Education for Women,” Mrs. Ellen 
Stevens Hildreth, Alabama; ‘*High Think- 
ing and Plain Living; or Philosophy and 
Life,” Mrs. Ellen M. Mitchell, Colorado; 
“State Laws Regarding Marriage; Statis- 
tics Collected by Committee on Reforms 
and Statistics,’’ presented by Dr. Ella V. 
Mark, Maryland; ‘‘Vress Improvement; 
Its Latest Phase,” Mrs. Frank Stuart 
Parker, Lilinois; ‘‘Natural Monopolies,” 
Mrs. Martha P. Rose, Ohio; ‘*‘Waifdom,” 
and ‘Science Applied to the Nursery and 
Kitchen,” Mrs. Henrietta L. 'T. Wolcott, 
Massachusetts. Members of the A.A. W. 
will be guests during the Congress, and 
it is important that each one intending to 
be present immediately notify Mrs. C. J. 
McUlung, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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WOMEN IN THE MINISTRY. 


Taking America, as a map, in the mind, 
and concentrating upon this subject of 
the ministry, imagine a red dot for each 
town honored by a woman minister, and, 
wherever most codperation has been 
offered by other men and women, connect 
these dots by faint lines indicative of the 
service and sympathy binding them to- 
gether. In the metaphorical map thus 
mentally pictured, there are quantities 
of little centres; there are multitudinous 
lines of fellowship. The imaginary threads 
create a wide-spread web, reaching from 
California to Massachusetts, and forming 
a nexus, close woven with interdepend- 
ence and union. 

The beginnings were effccted less than 
two score years ago, and the three women 
whose ministry first occurs to the mind 
are Miss Safford, Mrs. Wilkes, and Miss 
Hultin. 

Starting in the midst of the States, 
Mary A. Safford was ordained as minister 
of Unity Church, Humboldt, [a., in 1880. 
After five successful years she removed 
to the First Unitarian Church, Sioux City, 
where her associate, during a nine-years’ 
pastorate, has been Elinor E. Gordon. 

The First Unitarian Church is now the 
largest in Sioux City, having a congrega- 
tion averaging four hundred. These two 
women are famous organizers; under 
their direction church work has steadily 
progressed, and the clubs that are born 
into the parish flourish and grow, but 
never die. 

Since Miss Saflord’s election as presi- 
de.t of the Iowa Unitarian Conference 
this association has received new impetus 
and unusual wealth. Upon her departure 
from Humboldt, Unity Church found an 
able successor in Marion Murdock, Bache- 
lor of Divinity, from Meadville Theologi- 
cal School. Miss Murdock fulfilled a five- 
years’ ministry at Humboldt, before con- 
tinuing a post graduate course, the com. 
pletion of which took her across the ocean 
to Oxford, England. 

In September, 1893, Marion Murdock, 
with Florence Buck, also a Meadville 
graduate and Oxford student, entered 
upon the charge of an important church 
in Cleveland, O., where they are now po- 
tent forces for wide thought and high en- 
deavor. Inthe addresses which they have 
been asked to deliver for club and confer- 
ence, Miss Buck and Miss Murdock have 
met with much appreciation. 

Their systematic church work is shown 
in the monthly calendars which it is cus- 
tomary to publish in Cleveland, as in 
Kalamazoo and Sioux City. Dates for 
the month are there assigned; texts are 
presented; and the work of societies, 
classes and Sunday school is epitomized 
for the convenience of parishioners. 

One year of Rev. Marion Murdock’s 
work was also united with that of Rev. 
Caroline Bartlett, in Kalamazoo, Mich. 
The helpfulness of women toward each 
other is no less universal than the prefer- 
ence of churches for women ministers, 
wherever they have once officiated. Hum- 
boldt is not the only example of this oc- 
currence; another instance is Sioux Falls, 
Dak., where Mrs. Wilkes was followed by 
Miss Bartlett. 

From Sioux Falls, Rev. Caroline J. 
Bartlett was called to the First Unitarian 
Church, Kalamazoo, Mich. This society 
stands for freedom, fellowship and char- 
acter in religion. In place of a creed it 
has a bond of union, signing which con- 
stitutes one a member. Strong in united 
purpose and a rapidly-enlarging congre- 
gation, the First Unitarian Church has 
exercised a liberalizing influence and an 
increasing power for good during the five 
years of Miss Barilett’s ministry. In 
another year, services will continue in a 
new building, on whose name-stone (re- 
centiy laid) is inscribed, ‘People’s 
Church.” ‘The Church Home, as it is 
called, will include guilds, industrial and 
study classes and kindergarten. 

Some of our women have done noble 
work in more neglected fields: Mrs. 
Wilkes and Miss Hultin both began 
preaching in schoolhouses, to which coun- 
try people would sometimes travel as 
many as twenty miles. 

Mrs. Wilkes was one of the first, as she 
is one of the most efficient woman minis- 
ters. Her influence has been felt for 
years. Besides accomplishing consider- 
able missionary work, she has built up 
several churches; one is at Sioux Falls, 
and another at Luverne. Mrs. Wilkes is 
the present assistant of Mr. Wendte, Oak- 
land, Cal. 

Two other workers in this State are 
Mrs. L. W. Sprague, of San Francisco, 
and Mrs. Ulysses 8S. Pierce. Still another 
California minister is Miss Leggett, who 
has also done good work in Massachusetts. 

Rev. Ida C. Hultin, the third pioneer 
whose early work has been suggested, 
began to preach in the little towns of 
Athens and Sherwood, Mich. As teacher, 
speaker, and finally as preacher, Miss 
Hultin adapted herself to the needs of her 
people; together they grew from Metho- 
dism to Unitarianism, unconscious of the 
fact that women were made welcome in 
our ministry. 





Twelve years ago the Western Unitarian 
Conference heard the first of the many 
brilliant addresses that have followed from 
Miss Hultin’s presence among us. To-day 
she is one of the directors of this confer- 
ence, and president of the Women’s West- 
ern Conference. 

Des Moines, Ia., was a former parish 
of Miss Hultin, but of late years she has 
had charge in Moline. Her unusual elo- 
quence causes her to be in frequent de- 
mand asaspeaker. Miss Hultin isa strong 
force in Illinois, where she evidently pre- 
fers to remain, in spite of inducements to 
come eastward. 

Allotted space allows a few more names 
to be briefly mentioned. 

The last Minnesota, conference ordained 
Mrs. Alice Ball Loomis. In Janesville, 
Wis., is Mrs. Sophie Gibb. The well- 
known writer, Mrs. Woolley, was lately 
called to a Unitarian pulpit in Geneva, 
lll. 

The only woman at the meetings of the 
Ministerial Union in Boston is Mrs. Mary 
Traffern Whitney, from a Massachusetts 
parish. Another prominent minister is 
Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer, Providence, 
R. I. 

In Maine, Rev. Cora 8. Cochrane and 
her husband carry on three societies. 
Their work is equally important, though 
difterentiated. In Ellsworth, their home, 
Mrs. Cochrane is especially appreciated in 
public service of every kind. 

Our chief of missionaries is now Rev. 
Helen Putnam. In the wide field of the 
West she has accomplizhed splendid work, 
opening entirely new paths, and often 
travelling miles to meet individual de- 
mands. Her experience is a slow over- 
coming of opposition. In Dakota and 
Minnesota, where she journeys from town 
to town, each return finds a few additional 
hearers, until the passage from prejudice 
to toleration is accomplished, and she is 
urged to deliver doctrinal sermons to 
Methodist or Presbyterian congregations, 
from whose pulpits the two-fold horror of 
woman and Unitarian would formerly 
have been ostracized. But western Uni- 
tarianism is poverty-stricken, and without 
the Woman’s Alliance at her side, Miss 
Putnam would be ill sustained for her 
large usefuluess. 

In the work recorded we are forced to 
realize that the ministry affords ample 
room and opportunity for both men and 
women. «Their work need not conflict, 
however it may coalesce. Perhaps in 
rough places circumstances arise with 
which a man can better cope, but in all 
places a woman will get closer to home 
aud heart-life in ways men know not of. 
It is still expected that women must be 
more willing and less expensive than men; 
other things are equal. 

The beautiful thing about women in the 
ministry is the love that is borne them; 
the encouraging thing is their increasing 
number. Prejudice, though feline in 
length of life, is almost extinct. There 
are still occasional whispers of a whirl- 
pool ahead in the mist, but too many 
women have steered beyond for us to be- 
lieve in it as a seething reality. Beholding 
high masts in mid ocean, the smaller craft 
that come after inherit their protection. It 
remains for these to receive guidance 
from the white sails of their predecessors. 

MARIE HOFFENDAHL JENNEY. 

Meadville ( Penn.) Portfolio. 
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KANSAS NOTES, 


The Salina Club, which is a very live 
club, meets on the first and fourth Mon- 
days of each month. On Sept. 6 the en- 
tertainment committee gave a “yellow 
tea” at the elegant home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Garver, on South Santa Fé Avenue. By 
invitation, about one hundred ladies and 
gentlemen assembled. The invitations 
were unique. Salina cannot claim the 
honor of inventing them, but Paola may 
well feel proud of her followings. 

Oa entering the spacious hall, these 
mottoes attracted the eye: ‘‘Women are 
People,” ‘Equality before the Law,” and, 
stretched across the hall, was a painted 
banner, ‘‘Vote for the Woman Suffrage 
Amendment.” As we entered the parlor 
our eye was attracted to a huge bank of 
sunflowers wedged upon the mantel. In 
fict, sunflowers and golden-rod were in 
profusion. Just opposite the parlor, over 
the dining-room door, hung a beautiful 
white satin banner, trimmed with gold 
fringe, which formed a frame for an ex- 
cellent photograph of Laura M. Johns, 
whose benign countenance seemed to 
smile upon and somewhat console us for 
her personal absence. Festooned to the 
chandelier were ropes of golden-rod, 
diverging to the four corners of the 
snowy table below, on which were placed, 
here and there, plates of wafers and lady- 
fingers, tied with yellow ribbon. In the 
centre of the table was a large glass boat, 
filled with flowers, making a pleasing 
picture. The whole house was brilliantly 
lighted by electric lights. The refresh- 
ments were served by Miss Florence Geb- 
hart, Miss Grace Osborne and Miss Belle 
Guhne, in a graceful and duinty style. 
The prepared program was well rendered, 











consisting of music, suffrage speeche: and 
recitations. Every part was so perfectly 
carried out that we felt like saying to our 
efficient committee, ‘‘ Well done, good and 
faithful servants! Continue your ‘yellow 
teas’ to the end of this suffrage campaign, 
and you shall receive a joyful reward— 
your enfranchisement.” E. F. H. 
Salina, Kan. 


or 


MANASSAS INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 





Editors Woman’s Journal : 

A few days ago I was invited to attend 
the dedication of an industrial school for 
colored people at Manassas, and with 
much pleasure accepted the invitation. It 
was a memorable scene and a notable 
occasion. The school building, the in- 
terior not quite completed, stands in the 
midst of a tract of one hundred acres, 
purchased for the use of the institution. 
Just outside the tidy wire fence with sub- 
stantial posts, stands a monument to the 
memory of the Confederate dead, who, on 
hard-fought fields hereabouts, shed so 
much precious blood for the cause they 
believed to be right. All was peaceful 
now where once the roar of cannon and 
the tread of contending hosts told of 
cruel, fratricidal conflict. A cabinet organ 
was placed on the grass in front of the 
building, and around it gathered a motley 
crowd of white and colored people from 
the neighborhood, stylishly dressed visi- 
tors from Washington, only an hour dis- 
tant by rail, and country people in plain 
but comfortable garb, ex-slave holders 
and ex-slaves, ‘‘ Yankees’? who have cast 
their lot on Southern soil, and members of 
the old aristocracy, Democrats and Re- 
publicans, people of all shades of external 
color and internal belief. For the time 
all prejudices and animosities were forgot- 
ten, all uniting harmoniously in a good 
cause. 

The master of ceremonies for the occa- 
sion was the cultivated principal of a 
division of the colored schools in Washing- 
ton, Prof. H. P. Montgomery, one of the 
most intelligent and interesting of the 
Afro-Americans. Prof. Montgomery gave 
a brief history of the institution we had 
assembled to dedicate for the industrial 
education of colored youth. The origi- 
nator of the plan was Miss Jenny Dean, 
a young colored girl from Prince William 
County, of which Manassas is the county- 
seat. Miss Dean had, in childhood, at- 
tended the district school for colored chil- 
dren, and later had entered the Washing- 
ton schools. She was deeply impressed, 
during her life in the city with the great 
advantages possessed by town children 
over those in the country. She longed to 
bring the benefits of the well-taught city 
school, extending over nine months of the 
year, with the industrial feature, which is 
doing so much good, to the poor little 
Africans of the country. In the rural 
districts of Virginia the school term sel- 
dom lasts over five months, the school- 
houses are long distances apart, the in- 
struction is often given by teachers un- 
fitted for their task. Miss Dean deter- 
mined to see what could be done for her 
people, and began in a quiet way to col 
lect books and papers, and money, when 
she could get it, to establish a manual 
labor school near her home. It was a 
great undertaking, but she persevered, and 
after awhile attracted the attention of a 
young white lady from her own neighbor- 
hood, Miss Jane E. Thompson, who was 
then teaching in Washington. Miss 
Thompson sympathized with Jenny Dean’s 
efforts, and proved an able assistant. For 
years these two Virginia women, types of 
two classes in the Old Dominion, have 
labored faithfully for the same object. 
Friends in Washington and other cities 
gave contributions, and a great advance 
was made when Miss Emily Howland, of 
New York, purchased the grounds for the 
school. The fruits of long years of eflort 
were seen when, on the 3d of September, 
Hon. E E. Meredith, M.C., for the Eighth 
Virginia District, welcomed a large as- 
sembly to the dedication of the Manassas 
Industrial Institution. 

Interesting addresses were made by 
Hon. G. C. Round, a prominent lawyer of 
the district, Dr. Clarkson, of the public 
schools, and Capt. R. AH. Tyler, an ex- 
Confederate oilicer, who presented the 
beautiful flag, Miss Thompson’s gift to 
the school. It was a thrilling moment 
when Jenny Dean pulled the cord which 
unveiled the star-spangled banner, anda 
burst of applause rang out as it first 
floated on the breeze. 

The oration of the day was made by 
Hon. Frederick Douglass, “the old man 
eloquent,” whose fervid utterances proved 
that, although the snows of many winters 
have fallen upon him, “his natural force 
is not abated.”” What emotions must have 
crowded upon the old man, as he, once a 
fugitive slave, stood upon the soil of 
Virginia, and, from the battlefield of 
Manassas, proclaimed the doctrine of hu- 
man rights and the glorious possibilities 
of American citizenship. 

Sisters of the land, north, south, east 
and west, these two Virginia women, Miss 
Dean, a small farmer and public school 


teacher in her native county, Miss Thomp- 
son. a clerk in one of the departments in 
Washington, have laid the foundation of 
a noble institution. It is hoped that the 
school is destined to be a power in the 
lives of thousands of colored children. The 
enterprise is well begun, but much re- 
mains to be done. The school building, 
not entirely finished, is quite unfurnished. 
Will not all the readers of the WOwAN's 
JOURNAL “lend a hand” to this good 
work? Any contributions, however small, 
will be gratefully received. There may 
be some who cannot send money, but can 
| Spare something from the household—a 
| curtain, a bit of carpet, a few towels or 
| sheets, books, etc. All such gifts will be 
most welcome. Words can not tell the 
need of the colored children among us for 
such instruction as this school will fur- 
nish. Will you not *‘come over and help 
us?” Contributions can be sent to the 
Manassas Industrial School, or to Miss 
Jenny Dean, Sudley Springs, Prince Wil- 
liam County, Va. ORRA LANGHORNE. 
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THE ORATOR OF NEW MEXICO. 


KrnosTon, N. M., SEPT. 15, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

After some persuasion I induced my 
friend, Dave Taylor, to accompany me to 
the ‘‘Tabor Grand,” to spend an hour in 
listening to Mrs. M. E. Marble (the ‘‘sil- 
ver-tongued orator” of New Mexico, as 
the Denver papers term her,) speak on 
‘*Equal Suffrage,” in Colorado, during the 
last campaign. As she finished, he broke 
out with: 

‘‘That is the best lecture I ever heard 
by a lady; let us go.” As we stood in 
front of the main evtrance, he continued: 
‘Yes, that is the right kind of eloquence. 
That woman knows what she is talking 
about. She is new and original, and what 
old things she talks about she puts in such 
a way that you are not certain whether 
you ever heard them before.” 

Just then Mrs. Marble, accompanied by 
some other ladies, passed us on their way 
out. They stopped, hesitating to face the 
rainstorm outside, when I suggested to 
my friend that I would introduce him. 
“No,” he replied, ‘‘distance lends en- 
chantment to the view. But, really, she 
looks like a queen.” 

‘She isan earnest Republican,” I re- 
plied; ‘‘but her strongest principles are 
on temperance. She is a vice-president 
of the W. C. T. U.” 

“Pity to spoil so good a society lady, 
and as good a wife as she would make, by 
having her go around to lecture on tem- 
perance. Is she married?” 

I astonished him by replying. ‘‘Yes, 
indeed, and has a boy nearly as large as 
you, and a husband as full of business as 
your grip is full of samples, and you have 
the reputation of carrying more than any 
man on the road. They get on splen- 


didly.” 
This was a year ago, in Denver. A few 


days since, as I stepped off the train at 
Pueblo, I met my friend again, whose 
first greeting was, ‘Well, we will hear 
that ‘silver-tongued orator’ from New 
Mexico. Come with me; we will take sup- 
per together and go. I want to hear some 
of that ‘intense’ Republicanism, that you 
told me about last fall.” 

This was said with a great deal of sat- 
isfaction by Dave, as he is one of the ‘in- 
tense’ kind himself, although from a 
Southern State, while he knew that I 
leaned a little toward the Populists. In 
two hours we were back, after listening 
to what Dave pronounced to be ‘‘the best 
Republican talk that he had ever heard, 
just witty enough and wise enough, and 
with enough policy, accompanied with 
sledge hammer blows, to send it all home.” 

That is characteristic of her. In social 
gatherings she is full of wit and repartee. 
Vivacious as a maiden, when she gets be- 
fore an audience a different manner takes 
possession of her, a kind of inspiration. [ 
suppose she never wrote a line of poetry 
in her life, yet I have heard her go off on 
some ‘side issue’ that interested her, and 
throw out poetic imagery like spangles of 


gold. 
‘*Do you know,” said Dave, ‘‘that when 


I heard her up in Denver, that stormy 
night, I thought of Joan of Are, and 
really bought that saint’s life the first 
chance I had, and read it. This woman 
has a destiny before her.” 

This Joan of Are mention rather sur- 
prised me, for I had thought of the same 
thing myself. 

This ‘‘conversation” explains itself. In 
travelling around, I have heard the most 
prominent speakers in the country—both 
men and women—and there is no one that 
[ would rather hear than Mrs. M. E. Mar- 
ble, of Kingston, New Mexico. She has 
not been prominently before the public, 
having a pleasant home, and a family, 
consisting of a husband, a bright, keen, 
business man, and three unusually bright 
boys and_a girl—everything to make life 
pleasant. She has been literally pushed 
before the public, and being a profound 
student, she comes as a Minerva, fully 
prepared, as well as with the inspiration 
of a Joan of Arc, and will make her 








mark in the future of this country. w. 





CELIA THAXTER, 


. Harriet Prescott Spofford, in Harper's 
Bazar, gives the following Charmi 
reminiscences of Celia Thaxter: el 


As I recall her, all her motions were 
unconfiied in their grace as those of the 
waves, ber companions; her voice had 
resonance and the sweetness of the sea 
sound, and her verse gave the Poetry of 
the sea, with a music that she might have 
caught from its creaming up the shin 
from its singing to itself in starlight and 
dawalight, if it had not been the voice of 
her own great soul. All my memories of 
her are of delightful pictures. I had not 
seen her for some years, when I went into 
a statuary’s shop, and there, in the large 
room full of the cold white figures of godg 
and goddesses, stood a regal woman clad 
in royal purple, fresh and ruddy, her 
golden-bearded son beside her, lookin 
like a young viking, and the contrast be. 
tween her strong vitality and tho e moye. 
less statues made her seem the very em. 
bodiment of life. Again I see her, as she 
described her days during one winter 
when her mother’s illness kept her at the 
Shoals, the whole family having moved 
into the large dining-room at Appledore 
that seats some five hundred people. Two 
sides of the room were occupied by her 
brother’s desks and books and numberless 
flowering plants; at the lower end were 
the range, the milk-pans, the kitchen and 
dairy paraphernalia, the Norwegian maids 
wich their long yellow braids; at the 
upper end was Celia, with her rugs, her 
easel, her student-lamp. And there 
through the great windows and the glass 
doors, she saw the moon rise out of the sea 
on the one hand, and the sun sink into it 
on the other, shut ia by winter storms, 
and just as much shut in by the steely 
blue of the waters, wild and tossing as far 
as the eye could see, only the glint of the 
sea On a slant sail by day and the light. 
house lamp wheeling slowly and laying 
its long golden and crimson beams upon 
the murmuring darkness, giving her word 
of the world beyond. There was some- 
thing in it like the lady of the castle of 
old days, who sat on her dais at one end of 
the great hall, with the servants and re 
tainers at the other end, only it was a 
thousand times more picturesque. 

The last time I saw her was ia the par. 
lor of her cottage at the Shoals—the beau- 
tiful room, with its rugs, its bookcases, 
its coloring of a sea-green cave, its pic. 
tures, its bewilderment of treasures; but 
most of all its flowers, the mantels banked 
with blossoms in every tint of scarlet u 
to palest fire, and vases and bowls an 
swinging cups of them everywhere. She 
herself, in a pearl colored lustrous gown, 
with a gauzy kerchief crossed on her 
shoulders and pinned with a clasp of 
malachite and great pearls, her silver hair 
in a silver net, her tail and superb mould, 
the sea-stain on her cheek, her noble 
features, her splendid, fearless e: es—all 
against a background of the garden cor- 
ner, with its tall hollyhocks and fliming 
flowers, and the blue sea tossing its foam 
—made a picture full of a magnificence of 
light and color fit for her whose royal 
nature was born of the sea and the sky 
and the infinite free air. 
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HOUSEHOLD HINTS, 





The hammock has ceased to be con- 
sidered merely a summer accessory. It is 
a useful article of house-furnishing at any 
time in the year. Swung across one cor- 
ner of the cosey sitting-room, it proves & 
pleasant change to the restless invalid, 
who tires of the couch and easy-chair. 
Coming in a pleasing variety of colors as 
well as decorations, the hammock is 
ornamental as well as useful. With it 
should go a number of down pillows 
covered with silk or linen, and a light 
covering, such as a thin silk quilt or light 
wool afghan. In such a comfortable spot 
one may spend many a restful hour, even 
though the wind goes whistling around 
the house and comes howling down the 
chimney. 

Convenient wall pockets can be quickly 
and easily made from the boxes that oat- 
meal, rolled wheat and such things come 
in, using the two-pound size. Cut out the 
front and sides to suit, leaving the back as 
it is, cover with cloth, paper or velvet, 
according to their use, and fasten to the 
wall. In the kitchen or dining-room they 
are handy to hold dusters, stove-holders, 
ete. In the library they are pice for clip- 
pings, extra envelopes, special letters or 
other things, while in bedrooms they can 
be used for many purposes. 


An excellent way to prepare tomatoes 
is to bake them. Select large, smooth, ripe 
tomatoes. Cuta slice off the end and take 
out the seeds. For six tomatoes, take half 
a teacupful of chopped, cold boiled meat, 
two teaspoonfuls of stale bread crumbs, & 
tablespoonful of butter, a teaspoonful of 
minced parsley, with salt and pepper; mix 
with the juice of the tomatoes, and fill 
the centres with the dressing. Sprinkle 
the tops with grated bread crumbs; put 
the tomatoes in a baking-pan and set on 
the stove for half an hour; baste with 
melted butter. When done, take up care 
fully and serve hot. 


The Art Amateur says a paste which 
will hold one piece of silk or other stuff to 
another without sewing may be made in 
this way: Dissolve powdered resin in 
alcohol to form a saturated solution. Add 
to this a spoonful or cupful as required, to 
forty of boiling water, and stir into the 
mixture starch prepared from wheat flour. 
With this paste one may carry out the 
most elaborate designs in appliqué for 
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window curtains, porticres and lambre- 
quins without the use of the needle. 


Children should be trained to eat slowly. 
A litle food well chewed does more good 
than a hearty meal swallowed in haste. 
Cold food is more difficult to digest than 
hot, if taken too rapidly. The normal 
temperature of the stomach is about 
pinety-eight degrees. Food has to be 
raised to this temperature before digestion 
can take place. 

A physician is quoted as saying: 


It is an indisputable fact that children 
contract many diseases from nurse girls 
whose homes, habits and pedigree are such 
that they are absolutely unficted to mingle 
with children of any age or condition. It 
might not be a bad idea if the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
would use its endeavors to get laws 

ssed requiring nurse girla who apply 
places to take care of children to bave 
a certificate from a physician showing 
that they ure fit to take charge of them. 
The blindness of many persons to the wel- 
fare of their little ones in this particular 
might furnish the subject for many a 
homily, and the agitation of the matter 
certainly ought to bring about salutary 
results. 


Ruth Ashmore talks to mothers in the 
September Ladies’ Home Journal concern- 
ing their attitudes toward their daughters. 
Among many good things, she says: 


When God gave you that little life He 
ave it to you that you might train it up 
n the way it should go, but He expected 
that mother-love would muke you study 
the difference between one girl and an- 
other, and that you would discover the 
best way to make your own girl happy. 
Sometimes, when she gets to be sixteen, 
you complain that you had hoped to find 
80 much comfort in her, but that she seeks 
strangers instead of you, and finds her 
greatest happiness away from you. Think 
back during years. 

Remember when the child came to you 
with the story of her pleasure, and you 
told her you were too busy to listen. Re- 
member when she came into the parlor 
where you were entertaining friends, and 
you told her to go out, that grown-up 
people wanted to talk about things she 
mustn't listen to. As you did this, why 
are you surprised that she should be far 
away from you now? Why should you 
wonder that her closest friend is not her 
mother, but some young girl who lives in 
the neighborhood? 

In your old age it will all come up be- 





. fore you—the mistakes that you have 


made. And you will realize that not only 
have you failed in your duty toward God 
in not caring for the soul that He trusted 
to you, but that yoursins have come back 
to you and you are suffering for them. 
Your daughter cares nothing for you. 
You lacked interest in her when she was 
young, and now she is not interested in 

ou. If you live with her she finds youa 

urden ; she is as far from you as if she 
were not flesh of your fiesh, and you are 
alone and old, and the consolations of love 
and gratitude do not come to you. Do you 
want an old age like that? 
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SUPERINTENDENT BROCKWAY GUILTY. 


Mrs. Josephine S. Lowell, who is re- 
garded as an authority in all matters re- 
lating to charity and the reformation of 
the degraded classes, lately made a care- 
ful review of the Brockway case in the 
N. Y. Post, and reaches a different conclu- 
sion than that recently stated by Charles 
Dudley Warner. Mr. Warner warmly de- 
fended the Elmira, N. Y., Reformatory 
and its superintendent, but Mrs. Lowell 
is reluctantly compelled to assert that the 
case against Brockway has been proved. 
She says that Mr. Brockway has stood as 
the leading authority in this country in 
reformatory work. His strongest belief 
was in personal and moral influences in 
reforming prisoners, and he originated, 
Teally, the State reformatory idea. His 
plan, she thinks, was one of the best ever 
adopted for the treatment and reforma- 
tion of criminals. His change in charac- 
ter and methods the last few years she ex- 
plains on the theory of the ¢ffect of arbi- 
trary power over other human being, and 
his futile attempts to manage four times 
as many inmates as it was possible for one 
superintendent to influence and control. 


+ 
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A SUCCESSFUL WOMAN PASTOR. 


A letter written Miss Willard by Mr. 
George W. Nance, of Harvey, IIl., states 
the foilowing: 


A lady took charge of two small congre- 
per in adjoining counties in Iilinois— 

erself living at neither point, but sixteen 
miles away. Exch congregation had a 
small, dilapidated house. The influence 
of each was the lowest of any in the 
places. Soon after her pastorates began 
the houses had to be enlarged, and were 
finally replaced by good buildings. This 
was six years ago. ‘The lady continues to 
break the bread of life to these people. 
Exch congregation bas outgrown all in 
the places, and today are the must influ- 
ential. These were her first pastorates, 
she being crowded into her work by 
speaking on Lord's day while canvassing 
her county, Whiteside, as president of 
County W. C. T. U. Her name is Mrs. 
Clara C. Babcock, of Rock Falls, Ill. 
Her present address is Thompson, Carro)l 
County, Ill. In addition to her pastoral 
duties, she has reared a family, and has 
held several successful protracted meet- 
ings in Illinois, lowa and Indiana. The 
People with whom she is identified are 
rng Disciples of Christ,’’ or ‘*Chris- 

8. 





| CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


SAVED BY A GOOSE. 

| ‘*Mamma says these are God’s flowers, 
| but he has so many flowers I know he 
| won’t care if I pick some,” said little 
Mary Ellis, darting up the hill in her red 
| frock, her hands full of golden dandelions, 
| and her auburn hair blowing in the wind. 
| “How bright and gay you look, you 
|dear! Don’t run away from me,” said I, 
stopping to catch the child. 

| ‘*Well, then,” said she, coolly, “I won’t 

if you’ll put me on that rock.” 

I lifted and placed her on the rock. 

“Oh, pretty, pretty!’’ she cried, draw- 
ing a breath of delight. ‘‘I can see all the 
folks in the wo-orld, and all the houses! 
I can see your house, auntie.” 

My house was the dear old brown home- 
stead that we all loved, tucked into a hol- 
| low between high elm trees; and we had 
| come away and left it with nobody in it 
but grandma and the cat. 

**Well, you may sit here awhile, and 
look at the houses and curl dandelion 
stems,”’ said [; ‘but I cannot talk to you, 
for I am going to write.” 

‘*Well, then, write about me. Please, 
| auntie, tell em I camed from Boston. Tell 
|’em my papa’n mamma came, too; but 
| they’ve gone a-riding, and Fanny’s gone 
a-riding”—— 

‘Little Mary,” said I, ‘I'm in a great 
hurry about my story; and you are sucha 
dear, good, happy little girl that I know 
you will be willing to let me go and sit 
under that big tree and write it. And you 
won’t talk, will you?” 

‘No, I won’t talk. Kiss me ’fore you 
go. Oh, what queer little tucks you’ve 
got in your eyelids!” she said, smoothing 
out my tired wrinkles with her sofc hand, 
and gazing admiringly at my old face. 

‘*Good-by, darling,” said [, hurrying to 
a large oak tree with my writing pad and 
paper and pencil. But little Mary kept 
on chattering to herself all the same. Her 
voice had a cooing, pleasant sound, like 
the twitter of a bird on a bough; and I 
was not at all disturbed till she began to 
ask questions again. 

**When will I be ninety, auntie?”’ 

“On, not for a long time!” 

‘*Am I fifty now, auntie?” 

‘*No, you are only three. But please be 
quiet, dear!” 

She obeyed for nearly a minute, and 
then called out again in her clear, little 
voice, ‘Will to-morrow be Sunday ?” 

“No.” 

“Oh! it won’t be Sunday again till 
Thursday, will it?” 

Sweet little torment! Dearly as I 
loved her, I did wish somebody else had 
the care of her that morning. Why need 
her sister Fanny have gone to ride when 
she knew I was so very busy? 

I rose, and went back to the rock. ‘*Let 
me take you down, little Mary! Don’t 
you want to go home?” 

“Oh, no! Oh, no!” said she, clinging 
to the rock with both hands, and spilling 
half her dandelions. 

‘*Well, then, I must go to another tree 
farther away ; for you talk too much. But 
how will you get down when [ am gone?” 

‘“*I’ll ring a bell,” laughed she, gayly; 
and [ laughed, too, just for thinking what 
a little goose she was. I told her she was 
a goose, turned away, and left her still 
talking. 

‘Little chatterbox!” thought I; ‘‘she 
would talk to the very flies and mosqui- 
toes.” 

‘‘Funny fire, funny fire,’’ I heard her say ; 
and I did not move my head; had already 
wasted much precious time in listening to 
her prattle. ‘Little red fire! Auntie, 
aun-tee! See that funny fire! What 
made ’em make it top o’ your house?” 

Then I turned, you may be sure. I felt 
my heart stop beating. I turned, and 
looked down the hill where our house 
stood. And, indeed, there was a fire ‘‘top 
of it’—a red flame shooting up from the 
roof! 

How it came there I could not guess. I 
think now a spark must have blown over 
from the railway engine. But, oh, the 
horror of it!—our house burning, and the 
dear old mother all alone in it! I had left 
her in her chamber, peacefully making a 
cap, and that fire was blazing right over 
her head! 

I tore down the hill, shouting ‘Fire! 
Fire! Fire!” 

I met a man,I met a boy. It was not 
two minutes—it seemed hours—before the 
belis were ringing and the fire engine 
clanging through the street. 

I entered our yard just ahead of the 
engine. The dear mother came to the 
door to meet me with an anxious face. 

‘Tg any body’s house on fire?’’ she cried. 

Anybody’s house! 

She understood it all in a moment. The 
engine hurried up the gravel path, and 
the water from the hose began to play 
upon the roof like a heavy rain-storm. 
That red flame, which had been growing 
and growing, was beaten down and 
drowned out before it had done any 
serious harm, and our home was saved. 

Yes, and it was little Mary who saved 








it. It was that restless, bright-eyed, chat- 
tering baby. Not another soul in town 
had seen the fire till Mary spied it, biess 
her little Leart! 

‘Tt was a goose that saved Rome, you 
know,” said I to Mary’s mamma, when 
she got back from her drive. 

We were all so happy that we laughed 
at every little thing, and made ice-cream 
for Mary, and let her give some to the cat 
in the best china bowl; and, when the 
bowl broke, we only laughed again. 

Little Mary did not know why I held her 
so close that night, and cried over her, de- 
claring she was ‘‘no goose after all.” 
She did not know why I gave her a silver 
cup lined with gold, on the day she went 
home to Boston. 

‘*But you will know some time,” said I. 

‘“*Will I know when I’m ninety?” she 
asked, joyfully flourishing the cup over 
my nose. 

‘But, oh, auntie! who did build that 
funny little fire top o’ your house?’— 
Sophie May, in Congregationalist. 


HUMOROUS. 


‘‘What are the last teeth that coine?” 
asked a teacher of her class in physiology. 
‘False teeth, mum,” replied a boy who 
had just waked up on the back seat. 


Mamma—Robbie, why didn’t you speak 
to Mrs. Bangle when you met her just 
now? Robbie—You said I must always 
think twice before I speak, and I couldn’t 
think of anything to think. 


Fair Graduate—Which is the proper ex- 
pression. ‘girls are” or ‘girls is?” Cho- 
rus of Schoolmates—**Girls are” of course. 
Fair Graduate—Ot course! Pshaw! Girls, 
are my hat on straight? 


Sympathetic Stranger (to tramp)—Amid 
the vast population of this great city have 
you never found a voice that took you 
back to the scenes of your childhood? 
TrSmp (with disgust) -Naw—allus had to 
walk.—LExchange. 


Uncle John (in the country)—Just look 
at that meadow, with its carpet of green 
grass! Isn’t it beautiful? Flossie (from 
the city)—Yes, Uncle John; but it is’nt 
natural. There isn’t a single ‘Keep off 
the grass” sign on it. 


‘*Well, Edith, how do you like going to 
school? Is your teacher nice?’ ‘No, I 
don't like her one bit! She put mein a 
chair, and told me to sit there for the pres- 
ent; and I sat and sat and sat, and she 
never gave me a present.” — Zvangelist. 


‘Hullo, Timmins!’ said a_ friend. 
‘*Have you done anything with your fly- 
ing machine yet?” ‘‘Yes.” ‘Anything 
practical?” ‘Oh, yes, eminently so! 
Part of it I used for kindling; and, by 
putting rockers on the rest, [ made it into 
a first-class cradle for the twins.” 
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A Woman’s Remarkable Work for 
the Union. 


THE NAMES WANTED of subscribers for 
the second volume, about to be published, of the 
Biography of ANNA ELLA CARROLL, containing 
the papers written by her under government 
qnepiese, and accompanied by notes concerning 
them written by Miss Carroll in 1892. Price, $1.00. 
Those desiring to secure copies can send names to 
8.E. BLACKWELL, 1710 F St,, Washington, D.C. 
names not to be accompanied by the money, asthe 





book is not yet out, 
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; Unlike the Dutch ‘Process 
No Alkalies 


—OoR— 

Other Chemicals 

= are used in the 
preparation of 


CW. BAKER & C08 


', \BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


It has morethan three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
x Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent @ cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. ceca 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
EDUCATIONAL. 


Chauncy - Hall School.@ 
(ESTABLISHED IN 1828.) 

For boys and girls of allages. Especial 
eare for health and for individual needs. 
Thorough preparation for the Mass. Insti- 
tute of Technology, for business and 
for college. Special students received into 
all classes. 

Chemistry and Physics are taught by 
laboratory work. Instruction is given in 
Sloyd. High and Grammar School classes 
begin Sept. 12. 

593 Boylston Street, Copley Square. 


BERKELEY SCHOOL. 


Boylston, cor. Berkeley Street, Back Bay. 























A ciéed. school of the highest grade, with 
senior and junior depirtments. Its certificates 
are accepted at Smith and Wellesley, Vassar, 
and Boston University. Eleven young ladies 
sent to college this year. Ten graduated in 
English courses. 

Open daily, 9 to 12. 


Catalogues on demand. 


TAYLOR, DeMERRITTE AND HAGAN. 


WEST NEWTON 
ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL. 


ALLEN Br OTHERS, 

The forty second year of this family school for boys 
and girls begins Wednesday, Sept. 9, 1894. Prepares 
for college, scientific -chool, business and a useful 
Attention to character building. Send for 
catalogue, or call Tuesdsy’s. at 

ALLEN BROTHERS, 
West Newton, Mase, 








SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, Swathmore, PENN. 

Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Fuil 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. Health 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine 
shops laboratories, and libraries. For full particulars 
ddress CHARLES Ds GARMO, Ph. D., President. 





New Business for Women. 


Some years since I published in the 
Woman’s JOURNAL @ notice headed as above. 
Many women wrote, inquiring; but almost 
immediately after the notice appeared, I became 
very unwell, and have been so nearly all the 
time since, often confined to my bed, and my 
life repeatedly in great danger. I had to give 
up the enterprise myself, and it has been 
impossible to answer the many letters that 
came. 

I am now recovering, and shall soon start 
the enterprise again. I desire to apologize to 
the ladies who wrote me, and to say that I 
shall be pleased to hear from them all again. 

Having always sought to help all women 
to earn an independent, honest living, 1 have, 
in planning this enterprise, specially arranged 
to give women good opportunities. Some 
branches of the business can be conducted 
with entire privacy, if ladies so desire, and 
without interfering with other work. There is 
opportunity in it for at least one active, 
energetic, business-like woman in every com- 
munity in tre world. Especially good are 
the opportunities in small towns, villages, and 
districts of open country, where chances to 
make money are scarce. No capital is needed, 
and no payment in advance. 

Ladies need not be uneasy if their letters are 
not answered at once. All will be answered as 
soon as they can be. 


HAMILTON WILLCOX. 
54 William St., New York. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


Hoosac Tunne! Route 
SUNDA YT TRAINS, 


Commencing July 9, 1894, 


Leave Boston for Troy, ALBANY, ROTTERDAM Junc- 
TION and the West, 9.00 M., accommodation for 
Troy and Albany, 3.00 P. M., express, sleeping cars 
for Chicago. 

For Union SQUARE and SOMERVILLE, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00 
11.00 A. M,; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6,00, 7.10 
8.15, 9.45, 10.15 P.M. 

For stations on the WATERTOWN BRANCH, 8.50, 10.00 
A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 3.05. 5.10, 7.10, 8.15, 10.15 P. M. 

For CAMBRIDGE, 8.50, 9.00,;10.( 0,11.00 A.M, ,12.45,1.10, 1.50, 
2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30,8.15, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For WALTHAM, 8,50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A.M.; 12.45, 
et 190, 9.40, 828, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.15, 9.45 





For CONCORD, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.80 P. M. 
For AYER JUNCTION and Fi1cHBpurG, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10 
2.00, 3.00, 7.30 P. M. 
For MARLBOROUGH, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 
al tame-tables can be obtained at p rs 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 
J.R. WATSON, Gen’l Pass. Agent, 


New York and New England Railroad 








—FOR— —FOR— 
Willimantic, New Haven, 
Harttord, New York. 


Schedule of New York Trains. 





The New England Limited, via Air Line. 
Leaves Boston *3.00 P.M.; due New York 9.00P.M 
Parlor Cars, Coaches and Dining Cars. 





Steamboat Express. via Norwich Line. 
Leaves Boston { 7.05 P.M.; due New York7 A.M 





*Daily, including Sundays. ftDaily, 4 e: 
cepted. City office, 322 Washington Street. pot 
foot Summer Street, Boston. 





W.R.BABCOCK, Gen. Pass’r Agent 
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LEE AND SHEPARD’S 
NEW BOOKS 


Little Miss Faith 


The Story of a Country Week at Falcon's 
Height. By Grace LeBaron. Cloth. Ilius- 
trated. 75 cents. 


Clothed tn the simplest of language. “Little Mis- 
Faith’ is filled with a series of —~ aa of child 
life, 0 vividly and attractively drawn that, like the 
immortal Lor: Fauntleroy, they hold both the atten- 
tion and the sympatby of adul! and youthful readers 
alike, refreshing to the firmer 10 tte wholesome 
simplicity of style, and, by clever suggestion of 
something ahead, holding the interes’ of the little 
ones. [Woman's Corner in Boston Journal. 


The Age of Fable | 


Or, Beavutizs oF MytxHoLocy. By Txomas 
BuLrincu. Small 8vo. Upwards of one 
hundred pages added to the 1894 edition. 
Price, cloth, $2.50. 


Notwithstanding the ‘fnnumrrable works wh'ch 
have appeared covering the same ground, “The Age 
of Fable” bas hela permanent place in our schoo! 
and librar‘es as the best obtainable book on the 
subject. The volume me kee 568 larve and handsomely 
printed pages, and contain-. in addition to the text 

roper, & sketch of the history cf Greek sculpture an 
ndex and a lis’ of the cities ana places where tne 
originals of the illustrations may be found. [ Boston 
Transcript. 


OLIVER OPTIC’S NEW SERIES 


Tue BLUE AND THE Gray—on LAND 
Brother Against Brother 

oR THE CIVIL WAR ON THE BoRDER 
By Oxtver Optic. Illustrated. Price, $1.50 

In speaking of the first series of “T’ a 

Gray" the “New York Worla”’ cave: Oo one a 
one of the very few who can write stories of the Civil 
War without partisan feeling. He has given the 


young people stories stimulating their patriotism 
withour trying to bias their political judgment.” 








Library Catalogue 

A Biank Book for Keeping Record of the Books, 
Prints and Manuscripts in Private Libraries, 
etc., with printed headings and indexed. 
Cloth $1.50. 


Ow ners of libraries will find in this volume just 
what they long have sought—a blank book of con- 
venicnt size, rukd. with printed headings giving 
columns for title, shelf or mark, author, size cate, 
pemeee of pages, publisher, etc., of each bouk in the 


library. 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
An All-Over-the-World Library 
By Oxiver Optic 
Up and Down the Nile: or, Young Ad- 





— in Africa. Lilustrated. Cloth, 
The Boys’ Own Guide to Fishing, 


Tackle Making and Fish Breeding. 
a” HARRINGTON KEENE. Iilustrated. 
The Search for Andrew Field. By 
EvERE1T T. TOMLINSON. Illustrated $1.50. . 
A Modern Magdalene. By Virya Woops, 
author of ‘The Amszons.”’ Cloth, $1.25. 

Matter, Ether, and Motion. The Factors 
and Relations of Physical Science. By Prof. 
A. E. DoLBeEar, Tufts College. New Edition 
Enlarged. Illustrated. Cloth, $2 00. 

The Special Kinestology of K ducational 
Gymnastics. By Baron Ni1s Poss, M. G. 
With two hundred and sixty-seven illustra- 
tions, and an analytical chart. $3.00. 

In the King’s Country. By Amanpa M. 
Dovetas. A Christian Endeavor Story. 
Price, $1.50. 





Sold by all booksellers, and sent by mail on receipt 
Of price. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Boston. 











1 DE. 


Towne 
CONCORD, MASS, 


Emerson, Hawthorne,Alcott and Thoreau. 
In this historic town tourists and visitors can 


“TRANSIENT AND PERMANENT 
BOARD 


WITH MRS. L. E. BROOKS, 


Opposite Fitchburg R. R. Depot. 


Also, carriages furnished, with a guide, to all 
points of interest. 
Hacks at the Depot, and telephone connection. 





BOSTON 
STORAGE WAREHOUSE 


Massachusetts and Westland Avenues, 
BACK BAY. 


Large brick edifice divided into sections 
for the storage of household effects, and 
vaults for the security of silverware and 
valuables. 

Separate rooms of different sizes, with 
locked doors, or accommodations in open 
storage for carriages and other articles. 

Large hall for pianos, pictures and 
works of art. 

Single and double compartments for 
trunks and small cases. 

Warehouse receipts given and furniture 
packed for transportation when required. 


For inspection of facilities offered, and 
rates, apply at Office, Westland Avenue. 
F. W. LINCOLN, General Manager. 
Telephone No. 268 Tremont. 








or 


| zsorphne Habit Cured in 19 
ay Se oO pa: cenred. 
YPIUM DR. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, a> 
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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paperis taken 
from the office or not. 

2. Any person whotakes apaper regularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 


KANSAS AMENDMENT BOUND TO CARRY. 


The Topeka Capital is the leading daily 
newspaper of Kansas. It is the recognized 
leader of the Republican party of the 
State. It publishes Albert Griffin’s confi- 
dent prediction of the adoption of the 
woman suffrage constitutional amendment, 
referred to last week, with the following 


leading editorial : 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE CAMPAIGN. 


In another column the Capital publishes 
a letter on the prospects of the woman 
suffrage amendment at the November 
elections. The Capital believes that. in 
the main, the arguments of Mr. Griffin 
will be the arguments that will determine 
the election. and that woman suffrage will 
be adopted by « large majority, even if 
smaller than predicted by Mr. Griffin. 

At the time of the Populist State Con- 
vention a strong, and it was thought a 
successful effort was made by the admin- 
istration, under direction of Mr. Breiden- 
thal. to defeat the plank for the amend- 
ment, and the committee on resolutions, in 
fact, brought in a resolution that would 
have been a black eye to the friends of the 
cause in the convention. But the over- 
whelming defeat of the committee in the 
convention when the plank came up for 
consideration was a surprise and an assur- 
ance of the immense popularity of the 
sufirage principle in the People’s party. 
The adoption of the plank in favor of the 
amendment must have had the effect of 
consolidating the party in support of the 
priceiple, and it will doubtless vote almost 
as one man for the amendment. On the 
other hand, it has been stated that the 
adoption of the plank by the People’s 
Party Convention would tend to turn Re- 
publicans against it. This would un- 
doutedly be true if the Populists and 
woman suffrage leaders should make the 
amendment a party issue in the campaign ; 
but, up to the present time, no attempt to 
do this has been made. ‘The suffrage cam- 

aign is being made as & non-partisan 
ssue, and not even the Populist papers are 

retending that it is a Populist issue. 
The fact that it was submitted to the 

ople of Kansas by a Legislature Repub- 
ican in one branch and Populist in the 
other, sufficiently answers the claim that 
it belongs to any party. 
“Tt is Seensther Nikely that nine-tenths 
of the laboring men of the State will sup- 
port the amendment in view of the fact 
that it will enfranchise their wives, and 
they know that their wives will vote. 

The amendment is bound to carry, un- 
less we are greatly mistaken, and it will 
be the part of wisdom for all parties to 
give it a respectfulhearing. This the Re 

ublican party has done from the very 
Costening of the campaign, and it has 
doubtless strengthened the cause among 
Republicans. The amendment will require 
not more than 140,000 votes, we believe, 
to make its success a certainty at the 
olls, and that it will receive this number 
s beyond reasonable doubt. The friends 
of the movement are making an aggressive 
campaign, upon which they are to be con- 
gratulated. 





+e 
DR. BUCKLEY ON EQUAL SUFFRAGE, 


— 


No. 3. 

Under the head of ‘‘Notable Reversals 
of Opinion,” Dr. Buckley declares that 
“gome of the greatest of men” have 
changed their minds about woman suf- 
frage after having favored it. He cites 
Horace Bushnell, Goldwin Smith, Bishop 
Vincent, Bright, Spencer, and Gladstone. 
The first three cannot by any stretch of 
imagination be classed among ‘*the great- 
est of men.” Moreover, Horace Bushnell 
and Mr. Gladstone never believed in 
woman suffrage, and therefore cannot 
properly be quoted as instances of re- 
versed opinion. 

In the case of the few really great men 
cited by Dr. Buckley, their names would 
have carried more weight on this ques- 
tion if they had not given their reasons. 
John Bright, for instance, publicly de- 
clared that one thing which had a great 
influence in turning him against woman 
suffrage was the action jof his country- 
women in protesting against the English 
laws licensing prostitution. He regarded 
it as inexpressibly shocking that women 
should say anything in public on such a 
subject. It was probably to this that Mr. 
Bright referred in the passage quoted by 
Dr. Buckley about the evil results to 
women of “entering hotly into political 
conflict and discussion.” The protest 
against the evil laws in question was 
made by Josephine Butler, Florence Night- 
ingale, and the best women of England. 
The fact that an exclusively masculine 
parliament could pass such laws, and, in 
spite of constant protest from women, 
could keep them on the statute books for 
seventeen years, until their sanitary in- 
efficacy had become as plain as their 
moral iniquity, would seem to many of us 
a strong proof of the need that women 
should be represented in government. 
Mr. Bright, in his old age, receded from 





many of the liberal opinions of his earlier 
years, not only upon suffrage but upon 
other questions. It may be added that 
he was never able to bring over his near- 
est women relatives to his disapproval of 
woman suffrage. His daughter, Mrs. 
Bright Clark, gives woman suftrage lec- 
tures; and his sisters, Mrs. Lucas and 
Mrs. McLaren, have been as active in the 
suffrage movement in England as Mrs. 
Livermore and Mrs. Julia Ward Howe in 
thiscountry. On a subject so closely con 
cerning women, the opinion of the women 
of the Bright family may be worth as 
much as that of Mr. Bright himself. 

Herbert Spencer, like John Bright, has 
gone back in his latter years upon many 
of the liberal opinions of his youth. With- 
in a few weeks he has declared, in a pub- 
lished letter, that government by general 
male suffrage must necessarily be a failure, 
and that the inevitable destiny of the 
United States is to become a military 
despotism of the sternest kind. If Dr. 
Buckley calls in Herbert Spencer as a 
witness, he ought to take his whole testi- 
mony, and condemn manhood suffrage as 
well as woman suffrage. It is likely that 
posterity will give more weight to the 
opinions of Bright and Spencer in their 
prime than to those of their pessimistic 
later years. 

Goldwin Smith says it has been a great 
misfortune for the United States that they 
ever became independent of England; so 
Americans will hardly regard his political 
judgment as of great value. 

In Mr. Gladstone, however, Dr. Buckley 
quotes a really eminent authority. Mr. 
Gladstone fears that suffrage would im- 
pair women’s delicacy and endanger the 
home. But mere voting, as Dr. Buckley 
says, is not likely to cause these results; 
it is not the voting, but the participation 
in ‘*political work and excitement.” But 
Mr. Gladstone heartily approves of the 
participation of women in political work 
and excitement. Mrs. Gladstone for 
years was president, with her husband’s 
full approval, of the Women’s Liberal 
Federation, an association of many thou- 
sand women organized on purpose to do 
political work for the Liberal party. For 
years these women have been speaking 
in public, holding public meetings, dis- 
tributing campaign literature, canvassing, 
electioneering—doing every kind of ‘‘pol- 
itical work”? except the quiet, simple 
voting, which, in itself, aseven Dr. Buckley 
admits, is nothing objectionable. If women 
can do all this much more arduous and con- 
spicuous public work without hurting their 


.delicacy—and Mr. Gladstone apparently 


thinks they can, since he encourages them 
todo it—he need not have much fear of 
the vote. 

In the case of Mr. Gladstone, Goldwin 
Smith, and Herbert Spencer, it is to be 
noted that they none of them object to 
woman suffrage so far as they have seen 
it in practical operation. In England, ever 
since 1869, single women and widows 
have had municipal suffrage on the same 
terms as men. Mr. Gladstone says that 
they have exercised it ‘without detriment, 
and with great advantage.” ‘They have 
municipal suffrage in Canada, and Gold- 
win Smith says it is all well enough for 
women to exercise these ‘non-political 
franchises.””’ But it would be hard to 
convince the opponents of equal rights in 
this country that municipal suffrage is 
not a political franchise. Herbert Spen- 
cer likewise sanctions municipal suffrage. 
He objects to parliamentary suffrage for 
women, partly, as Dr. Buckley says, be- 
cause of ‘‘mental and emotional differ- 
ences between the sexes,” but principally 
because government rests upon force, and 
women do not fight. But municipal gov- 
ernment rests upon force as well as na- 
tional government; and whatever mental 
and emotional characteristics would dis- 
qualify women for the one would dis- 
qualify them for the other. The only 
reason for making this ‘‘distinction with- 
out a difference” is that Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. Spencer live in a country where 
women have exercised municipal suffrage 
for a quarter of a century, and where 
none of the predicted ill consequences 
have arisen. 

Dr. Buckley makes much of the fact 
that two men who voted for John Stuart 
Mill's bill in 1867 have changed their 
minds. But he omits to mention that 
whereas the bill, in 1867, received a mere 
handful of votes, the full suffrage bill, 
when it last came up in Parliament, was 
defeated by a majority of only twenty- 
three votes ir a total of three hundred 
and twenty-seven, and this in spite of the 
most strenuous opposition of the party 
leaders on both sides. In this country 
also, where forty years ago woman suf- 
frage was only an object of ridicule, it has 
grown toa movement of formidable pro- 
portions, which the conservatives are 
rallying their utmost strength to resist. 
Compare the votes in the Legislatures a 
generation ago—in the rare cases where 
the question even reached a vote—with 
the close legislative votes of recent years. 
Abraham Lincoln used to say, ‘‘Every- 
body is wiser than anybody.” The 
marked general change of opinion, both 





in England and in this country, is more 
significant than the backsliding of two or 
three eminent men, especially as a much 
larger number of eminent men have come 
over to our side during the same time. 

Reversals of opinion due to practical 
observation of equal suffrage are worth 
more than reversals of opinion due to 
theoretical reasonings, or to the conger- 
vatism of advancing years. A few such 
cases of conversion by experience may be 
of interest here. Hon. N. L. Andrews, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
of Wyoming (Democrat), said, in 1879: 

I came to this Territory in the fall of 
1871, with the strongest prejudice possi- 
ble against woman suffrage, and decidedly 
opposed to it in all its features. Yet, wil- 
ling to be fair and candid on the subject, [ 
became a close observer of its practical 
results. I have, for three successive ses- 
sions, been honored by an election to the 
Legislature of the Territory, and twice as 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and my opportunities for seeing and judg- 
ing of this matter have not been circum. 
scribed; and [I can now say that the more 
I have seen of it the less my objections 
have been realized, and the more it has 
commended itself to my judgment and 
good opinion. And now I frankly ac- 
knowledge that under all my observations 
it has worked well, and been productive 
of much good in our Territory, and no 
evil that [have been able to discern. ‘The 
only wonder to me is why the States of 
the Union have not adopted it long ago. 
The women use the ballot with more in- 
dependence and discrimination in regard 
to the qualifications of candidates than 
men do. If the ballot in the hand of 
woman compels political parties to place 
their best men in nomination, this, in and 
of itself, is a suffivient reason for sustain- 
ing woman suffrage. 

Judge Brown, of Laramie, Wyoming, 
said in a letter to Mrs. E. H. Wilson, of 
Bismarck, N. D.: ‘*My prejudices were 
formerly all against woman suffrage, but 
they have gradually given way since it 
became an established fact in Wyoming. 
My observation, extending over a period 
of fifteen years, satisfies me of its entire 
justice and propriety. Impartial observa- 
tion has also satisfied me that, in the use 
of the ballot, women exercise fully as 
good judgment as men, and in some par- 
ticulars are more discriminating, as, for 
instance, on questions of morals.” 

Judge Kingman, who was for years a 
judge of the U. 8S. Supreme Court of Wyo- 
ming, some years ago enumerated a num- 
ber of prominent men and women of his 
acquaintance who had been made converts 
to equal suffrage by their observation of 
its workings, and said: ‘This change of 
opinion is general, and no attempt to re- 
peal the law would now avail. The oppo- 
sition to woman suffrage at first was 
pretty bitter. To-day I do not think you 
could find a dozen respectable men in any 
locality to oppose it.” 

The people of Wyoming, after twenty 
years’ experience, incorporated woman 
suffrage in the constitution when their 
Territory came into the Union as a State, 
thus showing that Judge Kingman’s 
opinion as to the popularity of the law in 
his State was correct. 

Dr. Buckley quotes Bishop Vincent as 
his last instance of ‘‘reversal of opini on,” 
and interpolates in a foot-note an elabo- 
rate argument by the bishop against equal 
rights. The points in this will be taken 
up next week. 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 

Union Signal. 

(To be Continued.) 
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REFORM DRESS BECOMING FASHION- 
A 


St. PAUL, MINN., SEPT. 22, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The divided bicycle dress is an assured 
fact, and this seems to mean that women 
can do pretty much what they please in 
the way of freedom in dress. I am told 
that there are one hundred and fifty lady 
bicyclers in Minneapolis wearing the 
knickerbocker suit, and a tennis club cos- 
tumed in the same. There is also an 
organization just formed to study and im- 
prove woman’s dress. I do not know its 
name, but I am told that it will connect 
with the local Woman’s Council, which is 
large and flourishing. I saw one of the 
members of this new society (not then 
formed) in a very pretty blue serge 
divided costume made after Mrs. Flower’s 
pattern. I have also seen two young 
ladies in divided suits, which they had 
worn at one of our lakes. One of them 
had just returned from a six-mile ramble, 
taken after a hard day’s work at home. 
She insisted that she was not as weary as 
she usually is after a walk of a mile or 
two, and felt quite equal to walking 
another six miles. Her costume was a 
blouse and knickerbockers, with no skirt 
over them and no leggins. I should not like 
to go abroad myself in just such a costume, 
but I was glad she was safe and happy in 
so doing. To be sure, she passed no houses, 
and saw no one on the walks but her 
brothers. 

The best of testimony comes from Mrs. 
Sewall, president of the National Woman’s 
Council, as follows: 

Mrs. May Wright Sewall says: 

I have wished several times in the recent 
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weeks to write to you, because for the 
first time I was in a condition to give val- 
uable testimony as to the advantages of a 
non-restraining dress. 1 retain as my 
fundamental notion of good dressing the 
doctrine which I announced to you when 
we met in Chicago, nearly two years ago, 
viz., that the dress shall be appropriate to 
the place and time of wearing, and to the 
occupation, at the time, of the wearer. 
Therefore, there are times and places to 
which I think long and abundant draper- 
les are appropriate. I have for years 
rejected them for travel, especially in 
summer sight-seeing. I have, during the 
past summer, for the first time worn any- 
thing more unconventional than the loose 
waist,which I always wear with any dress, 
the skirt abbreviated to very high boot- 
tops, and walking boots laced high enough 
to meet the same. This summer, my hus- 
band and myself spent more than two 
months on Roan Mountain and its vicinity, 
and for more than sixty consecutive days 
I wore the costume which I exhibited at 
the Dress Session of the National Council, 
in its Department meeting in Chicago, in 
May, 1893, which consisted of a blouse 
waist attached to full trousers reaching 
the knee, a scant skirt so short that when 
sitting, it fell only over the knee-cap, alli- 
gator boots impervious to water, leggins 
reaching, at the knee, the trousers, 
and a felt hat that fitted the head and pro- 
tected the eyes. In this costume I was 
able to walk in any kind of weather, from 
five to twelve miles at a time without 
fatigue, although there is no mountain 
walk which does not include precipitous 
climbing, and much scrambling about on 
rocky ledges. My physical out-door ex- 
ercise for the summer included 237 miles 
of walking, eighty-two miles of driving, 
and more than ninety of horseback riding ; 
the latter, like the walking, was finding 
one’s way along narrow and rough bridle- 
paths, getting a jolly amount of j>lting, 
along with charming and indescribable 
mountain views. 

Most of the time we were stoppiog at 
hotels where the guests were chiefly from 
the South, which we are apt to consider 
the conservative section of our beloved 
country. All of them were themselves 
conventionally costumed, most of them to 
the degree of being unable to take more 
exercise than promenades on galleries or 
verandas, or very short walks in one or 
two smooth places, or an occasional drive 
up or down the mountain side on a buck- 
board. But not only did I not, in such 
surroundings, experience the slightest 
embarrasment in my mountain costume, 
or feel myself the subject of one disdain- 
ful or impertinent glance, but my dress 
received many expressions of approval, 
with ‘*Were I as brave as you are, Mrs. 
Sewall, I would wear such a dress my- 
self; or, from some gentleman who was 
obliged to take his wild rambles alone, ‘‘I 
should be glad to have my wife weara 
dress in which she could get about as 
easily.” After atalk on the progressive 
movements of our time, which I was 
solicited to make by the guests of the 
hotel, and which, | was obliged to make 
in a dress differing a little from my moun- 
tain costume, the ladies all pressed about 
me eagerly with numerous inquiries about 
improved dress, and the assurance that it 
was their conviction that the chief draw- 
back now experienced by women in that 
section of the country is due to their 
uphygienic clothing. I have the addresses 
of a number of charming women whose 
culture, social position, and lady-likeness 
cannot be questioned, to whom I have 
promised to send documents and reports 
on the dress question, and with whom I 
shall take pleasure in putting you in 
communication. 

I am thankful that she allows me to 
give it in her own words, from her letter, 
to the readers of the WomMAN's JOURNAL. 

FRANCES E. RUSSELL, 

Chairman Com. on Dress of N. C. W. 
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W. Cc. T, U. FRANCHISE NOTES. 





Mrs. Louisa Southworth, of Cleveland, 
State Superintendent of Franchise for 
Ohio, had a bright idea when she urged 
every union to start a circulating library 
of equal rights books, and offered to send 
any Union, for one dollar, three valuable 
books to serve as a nucleus—‘'The Yellow 
Ribbon Speaker,” John Stuart Mill’s **Sub- 


jection of Women,” and Dr. Mary Putnam- 


Jacobi’s ‘Common Sense as Applied to 
Woman Suffrage.” There is some tem- 
porary difficulty about obtaining Mill’s 
book, but the others are ready. Mrs. 
Southworth writes: 


The work before the franchise superin- 
tendents of the W. C. T. U. at the present 
time seems to me to be distribution of 
suffrage literature. Through this means 
we can make more converts than through 
any other. 

Mrs. Southworth shows her faith by 
ber works, and is distributing literature 
with a liberal hand. 

Mrs. Zara A. Wilson, the efficient State 
Superintendent of Franchise for Nebraska, 
gave at the Beatrice and Crete Chautau- 
quas, and also at the W. C. T. U. School 
of Methods, an able address on equal 
suffrage. ‘The Beatrice Express said: 

The paper was scholarly, and presented 
a most intelligent résumé of facts relating 
to the gradual extension of the right of 
franchise to different classes of male cit- 
izens in this country, until at present the 
restriction of suffrage is based upon sex 
alone, except in the case of the idiotic 
male citizen, the insane ard criminals 
while incarcerated, and those Indians still 
maintaining tribal relations. The true 
relation of woman to the church, her 
duties to the home, and her responsibility 
to Government were also calmly and logi- 
cally treated. 

A large audience listened with close 





attention. 


—SaS 
WOMAN’S RIGHTS AT ERIE, Pa, 

The First Universalist Church of Erie, 
Pa., Rev. Howard MacQueary pastor, held 
a three days’ congress on Sept. 11, 12 and 
13. Unitarian and Universalist Clergy- 
men and Jewish Rabbis were present. The 
orthodox ministers of the city were 
invited. Mr. MacQueary believes that the 
woman question is a part of religion, and 
the evening of Sept. 12 was set aside for 
its discussion. 

The woman’s night drew out a large 
audience. It was pleasant to see chairs 
brought into the aisles, and people in the 
vestibule crowded about the open doors, 
The people were disappointed that Helen 
Gardener was not able to add her person 
ality to her address upon ‘‘Marriage and 
Divorce,” but her paper was beautifully 
read by Mrs. Baker, of Erie. I spoke 
next on ‘‘Woman’s Industrial Rights and 
Wrongs,” which subject can never be 
properly discussed when alienated from 
equal rights. Mrs. Clara B. Colby fol- 
lowed with a philosophical paper, entitled 
‘*Should Women have the Ballot?” 

Mr. MacQueary was pleased with the 
success of the entire congress, but espe- 
cially with the effect of the woman’s even- 
ing. The cause will be helped by his belief 
that, since to deal justly is the first clause 
of practical religion, the question of 
woman as an integral part of political, in- 
dustrial and social life, still treated with 
imperfect recognition and scant justice, ig 
appropriate in a religious congress. 

HARRIETTE A. KEYSER, 
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VERMONT W. C. T, U. PETITIONS FOR 
SUFFRAGE, 





MONTPELIER, VT., SEPT. 24, 1894, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

It may be of interest to the readers of 
the JOURNAL to know of the action of the 
Vermont W. C. T. U. Convention, at West 
Randolph, Sept. 11-13. The last evening 
of the convention, there was a full house 
of delegates and citizens, when Mrs. Laura 
Kizer, of Rochester, made the following 
motion: 

Resolved, That we, the Vermont W. C. 
T. U., in convention assembled, hereb 
petition the Legislature to grant munici- 
pal suffrage to the women of Vermont. 

At first only the delegates voted. Then 
the audience was asked to vote, and 
almost the whole number voted for the 
resolution, Only two rose as opposing 
the resolution, and one of them afterward 
said she did not object to woman suffrage, 
but thought the women were not ready 
for it. 

This incident shows that there has been 
a growth in public sentiment in favor of 
woman’s enfranchisement which is very 
encouraging. We hope Vermont may 
have the honor of being the first New 
England State to enfranchise its women 
citizens. PUEBE STONE BEEMAN, 

Supt. of Franchise, Vt., W. C. T. U. 
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WORKINGMEN AND WOMEN FOR 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


Abert Griffin writes in the Topeka (Kan.) 
Daily Capital: 

I was in Denver four months before the 
election Jast year, and did not meet a 
single suftragist who believed success pos- 
sible; but, nevertheless, they secured 
what, for Colorado, was a large majority. 
I afterwards ascertained that this victory 
was mainly won by two lines of fact and 
argument. Wyoming, which adjoins that 
State on the north, and whose largest city 
(Cheyenne) is just across the border, had 
tested woman suffrage for twenty years, 
and testified that it was a good thing. 
That helped considerably, for actual ex- 
perience —positive evidence —is always 
better than guessing. But the most potent 
influence was the labor element, which 
in former years was strongly against 
woman suffrage, but was brought over by 
arguments substantially like the follow- 
ing: “One of the common objections to 
the amendment is that most of the 
best women will not vote. We admit 
that many fashionable women and grown- 
up dolls may not do so. But how will it 
be with your women? When the interests 
of labor and of laboring people are sup- 
posed to be directly at stake, will the 
mothers, sisters, wives and daughters of 
the toiling masses help them, or will they 
remain at home and leave the men they 
love to struggle on unaided, and perhaps 
be crushed for the want of a few more 
votes?” And nearly every one of them 
when asked that question, answere 
promptly and emphatically: ‘We could 
count on our women every time—and the 
more of the other class that stay at home 
the better for us.” 


———~o-_____ 


A NEW ALLY IN KANSAS, 


Rev. Dr. A. S. Embree, of Topeka, 
Kan., an eminent M. E. minister, has be- 
come a convert to woman suffrage. He 
says: 

What is true at your house is true at my 
house and at my neighbor’s. There area 
few women who will vote as their hus- 
bands do and as their husbands direct, 
but the great number of women, the 
women who have influence in the com- 
munity, will come nearer voting as their 
preachers do than as their husbands do. 
I have been a slow convert to woman suf- 
frage, and have been a little discouraged 
at times about the prospect of women 





bettering politics, but I have been con- 
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verted, and I intend to vote for suffrage 
pecause I believe the women will be a 
wholesome factor in politics. 
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PRESS POINTS. 


From the headquarters of the New York 
Woman Suffrage Campaign Committee, in 
Rochester, already comes a strong and 
eloquent address to the friends of equal 
franchise, signed by the chairman, Mrs. 
Jean Brooks Greenleaf. Among the ac- 
tive measures called for by this document 
js the taking up of the petition work 
again—this time for the Legislature. The 
affirmative vote of two successive Legis- 
Jatures will bring the question to the 
pallot-box, where the Convention refused 
to place it. The ninety-seven who im- 
agined that, at the very least, they had 
relegated the matter to the year 1914, 
when the next Constitutional Convention 
meets, have simply made a failure.— 
Scranton (Pa.) Truth. 

The Roman Catholic habitually speaks 
of marriage as ‘‘a vocation.” The idea 
is that it is a sphere of life to which men 
and women are called, as they are called 
to any employment or service. Marriage, 
then, is not solely for pleasure or com- 
fort; it is a career in which one serves 
God, and involves hardships and discipline 
as well as delight. We believe that Prot- 
estant ministers can render a social service 
by inculeating this view of the marriage 
relation. Too often the notion prevails 
that the sole test to determine whether a 
marriage should be dissolved is the happi- 
ness of the parties to it. Such a concep- 
tion overlooks the whole idea of marriage 
as a vocation.—Boston Watchman (Bap- 
tist). 
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SOUTHERN WOMAN SUFFRAGE BAZAR. 





Mre, Ella C. Chamberlain, president of 
the Fiorida Equal Suffrage Association, 
writes: ‘‘Please announce that the South- 
ern Suffrage Bazar will be held in Tampa, 
Fla., Sept. 28 and 29. We have secured a 
hall for those days, rent free. Wehavea 
beautiful display, and a Jarge number of 
articles.” Mrs. Chamberlain has em- 
ployed her summer usefully for equal 
rights. She says: ‘‘When I started on 
my trip (in a buggy) to Gainesville in 
June, I took with me about fifteen pounds 
of WOMAN's JOURNALS (I did hate to part 
with them), Woman's Columns, ‘Southern 
Solutions,’ ‘Why Democratic Women 
Want the Ballot,’ etc., and I left a trail 
behind me that cannot be obliterated. We 
went through the country, stopping 
where we could, and at some most un- 
promising places; but we never stopped 
at a place where I did not find a man in 
favor of woman suffrage. Yet often they 
had never had it talked to them before, 
and had never met a woman who advo- 
cated it. When I crossed a ferry, I said 
to the boatman, ‘I cannot stop to talk to 
you, but I beg of you to read these papers, 
and reflect that we women are only ask- 
ing for what the negro already has.’ Ifa 
man was discovered leaning over his gate, 
I was ready with my papers, and with the 
same plea. Some said, ‘Well, that seems 
little enough to ask,’ and some, ‘I never 
thought of that before, but we are favor- 
ing the negro above our women.’ I spoke 
on ‘The Bible for Equal Rights’ before 
the W. C. T. U. in Gainesville, for I find 
that a stumbling - block to a great many 
through erroneous construction. If 1 
could put ‘A Solution of the Southern 
Question’ in the hands of every man and 
woman in the South, the cause would be 
won.” 





HOPEFUL OF VICTORY. 


PARSONS, KAN., SEPT., 20, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The County Convention E. S. A., was 
held in Parsons, Sept. 17. Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman-Catt fairly captivated her audi- 
ence, and the only question is, ‘‘When may 
we again secure this gifted speaker?” 
Would that every opponent to woman 
suffrage might listen to her logical argu- 
ments. We are hopeful of victory, and 
are pushing the work right along. 

[Mrs.] F. P. DINSMORE, Sec. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
NEw YorK, SEPT. 25, 1894. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The Republican Convention, which met 
at Saratoga last week, did nothing for the 
Cause of woman suffrage. A hearing of 
five minutes was accorded before the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions. Miss Anthony 
Occupied three minutes; Mr. Edward 
Lauterbach the other two. Mrs. Green- 
leaf, Miss Hay, and Mrs. Lauterbach were 
also present. Despite the argent plea for 
Tecognition there was no mention of 
Woman suffrage in the platform. Hon. 
Levi P. Morton was nominated for Gov- 
ernor, Hon. Chas. T. Saxton for Lieut.- 
Governor. Mr. Morton has always been 
neutral on our question. Mr. Saxton has 
voted for us, and on one occasion made a 
Speech for us. 

The Democrats are in convention this 
week. It remains to be seen what they 
Will do for us. The meeting of our City 











Labor Committee, last Thursday evening, 
was highly successful. There was a good 
attendance. Miss Keyser presided, and 
Mrs. Cora L. Magnus was secretary. The 
greatest enthusiasm was expressed, and 
measures will be at once taken to organize 
thoroughly every Assembly District, for 
the purpose of influencing the fall elec- 
tions. 

A letter recently received is of so much 
interest that I subjoin it, as cheering to 
the workers in this State, as well as all 
over the Union. It is from the Hon. L. 
Bradford Prince, who was for many years 
a member of the New York Legislature, 
first in the Assembly and later in the Sen- 
ate. For some time he has made his home 
in New Mexico, where he held the office 
of Chief Justice, and later was Governor 
of the Territory. 

SANTE FE, N. M., SEPT. 14, 1894. 

My Dear Mrs. Blake: 1 have been wait- 
ing for a week to tell you of a little ex- 
perience. On Thursday of last week I was 
in Denver. In the afternoon I went into 
the residence part of the town, and was 
passing through a pleasant street, with 
pretty houses on each side. In front of 
one I saw a group of ladies and gentlemen 
on the sidewalk; a couple of carriages in 
the roadway. Some persons were stand- 
ing on the porch. I thought it was a wed- 
ding or an afternoon reception. As I 
came nearer, I noticed that the porch was 
draped with flags, and that two or three 
young men on the sidewalk accosted those 
approaching in a business-like way, which 
did not seem natural to a mere social 
scene. In another moment I had reached 
the groups. The young men had tickets in 
their hands. One came up and spoke. 

‘*Is this an election?” said I. 

‘*No, a primary meeting,” said the 
young man, presenting a ticket, which I 
inclose. He explained that under the new 
:égime the polls were open from 4 to 7, and 
a private house was thrown open for the 
occasion. I looked at the porch and 
counted the people on it. There were 
thirteen women and one man. Everthing 
was as quiet and decorous as the reception 
that I had mistaken it for. Everyone was 
dressed as if for some such occasion. It 
seemed to be a pleasant social meeting, 
and there was nothing to suggest politics 
but the little ticket in the hands of the 
young men. 

I had seen many ‘“‘primaries,’”’ but this 
was a new experience. It was one of the 
first Republican primary meetings prior 
to the first election in Colorado at which 
women are to vote. I wished that all the 
New York Constitutional Convention 
could have been there. 

That isall. I thought it might interest 
you. All through Colorado the women 
are taking more interest than the men in 
the election this fall. [ hope you may be 
out to see the campaign. 

Enclosed was a ticket containing the 
names of the Republican candidates for 
delegates, five in all—three men and two 


women. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 


149 East 44th Street. 
———__ +o —— 
IN MEMORIAM, 


MRS. E. A. S. SMITH. 


This remarkable and most estimable 
woman united in her character and career 
a beautiful union of private virtues and 
public usefulness. She was for many 
years identified with Dorchester, as the 
wife of Rev. Increase Smith. Left a 
widow nearly thirty years ago, she took 
an unabated interest in every good cause, 
and was the loving friend and neighbor of 
Lucy Stone. For the following details we 
are indebted toa niece, who, from child- 
hood, was a happy inmate of her aunt’s 
family: 

‘““My aunt, EVELINA A. SYLVESTER, was 
born at Winchendon, Mass., April 7, 1802. 
She attended the village school, and early 
became very fond of reading. The Wor- 
cester Spy was the newspaper that came 
weekly into her father’s home, and I have 
often heard her say that she preferred, 
any time, to read the paper rather than 
eat her dinner, and that she often stayed 
away from the dinner table in order to 
have the first reading of the newspaper. 
The Spy at that time contained much of a 
purely literary character, and this, un- 
doubtedly, helped to foster her love of 
good books. She loved her teachers dearly, 
and regarded them as something more 
than human, so that it was a pleasure just 
to touch her teacher’s dress. When she 
was about fifteen years old she went to 
Petersham, Mass., and lived in the family 
of her brother-in-law, Dr. Parkhurst, in 
order to have the advantages of a better 
school than Winchendon afforded. At 
seventeen she herself became a teacher in 
the village school in Winchendon, and 
was filled with a great enthusiasm for her 
work. Exactly how long she taught I do 
not know, but shortly before she was 
married she attended for a year or two a 
private boarding school in East Saugus. 
At the age of twenty-four she married 
Increase S. Smith, and they established 
themselves at once in Hingham, Mr. 
Smith having become preceptor of the 
Derby Academy in that place. They lived 
at first in the west part of the town, but 
soon removed to a more spacious house on 
the ‘‘Plain.” Shortly before her marriage 
her mother had died, and the old home was 
broken up. She then received into her 
own bome her youngest sister, Maria, who 
had thenceforward a happy home there, 





and who, on account of being so much 
younger, was almost like a daughter both 
to Mr. and Mrs. Smith. Daring almost 
the whole of their stay in Hingham they 
had in heir family boys from out of the 
town, who were living in Hingham in 
order to attend the Derby Academy. Mrs. 
Smith had a great deal to do with these 
boys, always spending her evenings with 
them, and supervising their studies. She 
was much beloved by her boys, and the 
aflection of many of them ripened into 
a lifelong friendship. During the early 
years at Hingham the anti-slavery move- 
ment began, and her sympathetic nature 
and keen sense of justice made her at 
once an earnest partisan. At firet Mr. 
Smith held himself a little aloof, but after 
the burning of the press of an anti-slavery 
newspaper published in Ohio, he became 
as zealous in the cause as herself, and 
from that time until the cause was won, 
their zeal did not flag. Mrs. Smith was 
active in forming a branch of the anti- 
slavery society in Hingham, and, when 
lecturers for the cause came to Hingham, 
they were often entertained at her home. 
Such men as Charles Sumner, Wendell 
Phillips, Frederick Douglas, and William 
Lloyd Garrison came for this purpose. It 
was a great privilege which the school- 
boys of the family enjoyed when they sat 
at meat with such men as these I have 
mentioned. I have heard, of late years, 
men no longer young speak of it as such. 


During many years the anti-slavery 
society held their annual fair to raise 
money to further the objects of the socl- 
ety, and she never failed to do her utmost 
in aid of the fair. Many were the loaves 
of bread and the delicious mince pies that 
went from her kitchen to the fair, for it 
was always with the refreshment table 
that she connected herself. Their home 
was one of the stations of the under- 
ground railway, and I have heard her tell 
of two occasions on which, after their 
removal to Dorchester, they secreted 
slaves. Once a man was hidden for 
several days in the china closet, when her 
house was full of boarders, and at another 
time two men were concealed in the barn. 
It is touching, in this connection, to record 
that, on the day when her mortal remains 
were laid in their last resting place in the 
Hingham cemetery, one of the three who 
came to pay their last tribute of respect 
to their old friend, was a colored woman, 
who, in the first years of Mrs. Smith’s 
stay in Hingham was living as ‘‘help” in 
a family with whom Mrs. Smith became 
intimately connected. In 1842, I think, 
Mr. and Mrs. Smith left Hingham. They 
thought at one time of joining the society 
at Brook Farm, and, before selecting their 
new home, spent one day at West Rox- 
bury. As they drove away, at the close of 
the day, both were silent for some time, 
but, at last, one of them said: ‘I don't 
think I should like to go there,” and it at 
once appeared that this was the opinion 
of the other. Their practical good sense 
showed them that the movement at Brook 
Farm was not likely to succeed. They 
were led to make their home in Dorches- 
ter because a high school was soon to be 
established, and some hope was held out 
to Mr. Smith that he would be made its 
first principal. This hope was not realized. 
At that time, in the early forties, there 
was no library in Dorchester, and Mrs. 
Smith at once interested herself in getting 
up a subscription library. She went to 
see those who, as she thought, would be 
interested, and among the townspeople 
she found earnest coadjutors. For many 
years, in the midst of the cares of a large 
family, she found time to cover all the 
books of the library, and to go every 
Saturday afternoon to the vestry of the 
little Unitarian church, where the library 
was kept, to give out books. From the 
first she was interested in the woman suf- 
frage movement, and aidedit in every 
way in her power, welcoming to her home 
those who were spending time, health and 
money in the cause, and contributing gen- 
erously to the annual fair. When she was 
ninety years old ghe made, with painstak- 
ing care, two nightcaps for the fair of that 
year. When she was eighty-five years 
old, she spent one day at the polls, dis- 
tributing tickets to the women voters. 
She voted herself as long as she was able 
to walk. I[ think she was eighty-eight 
years old when she voted for the last 
time. She was a student all her life. 
When she was quite eighty years old she 
began the study of German, wrote out the 
exercises with great care, and was desir- 
ous of getting just the right pronuncia- 
tion. Somewhat earlier, on the occasion 
of a trip to Europe, she beguiled the 
tedium of the voyage by reviving her 
French and learning phrases out of a 
French phrase-book. Mrs. Smith was 
always very charitable in her judgment of 
others. She truly loved her fellowmen. 
This spirit seems to have been a part of 
her nature. I have heard her say that, 


when a child, she was always glad when 
her own minister exchanged with Rev. 
Mr. Miles, father of Rev. Henry A. Miles, 
now of Hingham, because Mr. Miles 
preached a gospel of love and of the need 





of good works. s. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 
Girard, Kansas, has three ladies on its 
Board of Education, and one of them, Mrs. 
S. Alice Haldeman, is president. 

Mrs. Ruth F. Durgan and Miss Helen 
Kimber have organized eight new Amend- 


ment Campaign Clubs in Atchison, Doni- 
phan and Cherokee Counties, Kan. 


Mrs. Anna Metcalf, of Sioux Falls. 
South Dakota, has been awarded a hand- 
some lithographed diploma, as an expert 
artisan, by Mrs. Potter Palmer, president 
of the lady board of managers of the 
World’s Fair. 


Mra. John Brosey, of Hamilton, O., as- 
sists her husband at blacksmith work. 
Whenever he is overrun with business, his 
faithful wife dons the leather apron and 
assists in forming shoes and putting on 
wagon tires. She is very modest, and dis- 
likes very much to be the centre of attrac- 
tion. She wields the immense sledge 
with much ease and grace, and, from all 
accounts, likes the work. 


The last communication which Helm- 
holtz made to the Berlin Academy of 
Sciences, being Konig’s study of the pur- 
ple substance of the retina, contains the 
announcement of a discovery in physi- 
ological optics made by Mrs. Christine 
Ladd Franklin, namely that of the normal 
night-blindness of the fovea. The fovea 
is the central spot of the retina, and is the 
point of most critical vision in ordinary 
light, but is now found to lack the prop- 
erty of adaptation to light of low inten- 
sity enjoyed by the retina generally. 


Western Womanhood is the title of a 
new monthly paper, edited and published 
by Mrs. May Hewett Lonsley, at Buffalo, 
N. D., at twenty-five cents a year. The 
September number contains a sketch of 
Mrs. Cora Smith Heaton, a graduate in 
medicine from the Boston University, and 
well-known to JOURNAL readers through 
her occasional reports of work in North 
Dakota. Western Womanhood announces 
two articles on woman suffrage, pro and 
con, for its October issue, and says: 

Judging from the attitude of two great 
political parties in North Dakota, woman 
suffrage promises to soon become an 
issue that will stir up all the latent en- 
thusiasm which womankind is capable of 
exercising upon so important atopic. The 
State Constitution provides that the Legis- 
lature may at any time submit this ques- 
tion to the electors, to be decided by a 
majority vote, and it is not unlikely that 
such action will be taken at the next ses- 
sion of the law-making body. 


A school of sociology is to be started in 
Hartford, Conn., under the auspices of the 
Society for Education Extension. Ches- 
ter D. Hartranft, D. D, will be the presi- 
dent, and the curriculum will cover three 
years. Among the subjects to be investi- 
gated will be Heredity, Environment, 
Status of Woman, Family, Domestic Econ- 
omy, Marriage and Divorce, Population, 
Ethnology. Social History, Nations, 
Cities, Institutions, Food, Dress, Shelter 
and Sanitation. The scope will include Re- 
search—the study of conditions, past and 
present, with a view to the discovery of 
the underlying laws which control ‘‘the 
growth and the decay, the health and the 
disease of the social organism ;’’ Normal 
Instr uction—the training of competent 
teach ers and reformers; Publication—the 
literature to be both scientific and 
popular; and Practical Application—as- 
certained principles will be forthwith put 
into practise with a view to elevating 
the aims and ideas of society. A list of 
lectures including many prominent college 
educators, has been secured. This will 
be the first institution founded either in 
the New World or the Old for the exclusive 
study of social problems. 


The United Friends of Armenia in the 
United States may be congratulated on 
having participated with the Armenian 
communities of England and India in 
making effective and successful repre- 
sentations of Turkish atrocities to the 
English Government. In consequence, 
the British Foreign Office has remon- 
strated with the Turkish authorities at 
Constantinople, and has succeeded in sav- 
ing some 200 Armenians from imprison- 
ment and death. The following letter, 
addressed to the Secretary of the Anglo- 
Armenian Association, has been published 
in the London Daily News: 

FOREIGN OFFICE, SEPT. 10, 1894. 

Sir: With reference to my letter (con- 
fidential) of the 3rd inst., I am directed 
by the Earl of Kimberly to inform you 
that a telegraphic report has been re- 
ceived from Her Majesty’s Consul at 
Angora, to the effect that in accordance 
with instructions from the Porte, all the 
Armenians, numbering about one hundred 
and seventy, who were sentenced to vari 
ous terms of imprisonment by the Yuzgat 
Court have been released, and that orders 
have been given for the re-investigation of 
the cases of seventeen prisoners under 
sentence of death. I am, etc., 

T. H. SANDERSON. 
There are said to be 1,800 other unfortu- 
nates imprisoned on similar unfounded 
pretences in Turkish prisons. It is hoped 











AMUSEMENTS. 
HOLLIS cieirite. 


ISAAC B. RICH, Proprietor and Manager. 


Week beginning Monday, Oct. 1, 
LAST WEEK OF 


Miss Ada Rehan. 


Under the management of Mr. Avavstin Day. 
Miss Rewan will appear 

As ANNIS, in ‘Love on Crutches,’’ Mon. 
and Tues Eve’gs and Wed. Mat. 

As ROSALIND, in “As You Like It,”” Wed. 
and Thars. Eve’gs. 

As KATHERINE, in “Taming the Shrew,” 
Fri. and Sat. Eve’gs and Sat. Mat. 
Evenings at 8. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2. 


OCT. 8-ONE WEEK—MARIE JANSEN. 


COLUMBIA THEATRE, 


Rica & Harris and } 
CHakLes FRoaMaNn § 





Props. and Managers. 


Monday, Oct. 1-TWO WEEKS. 
FIRST TIME IN BOSTON! 


The New Romantic American Play, 


“On the Mississippi.” 


By Wit1am Haworrts. 
50 People in the Cast! 
Stupendous Scenic Equipment! 
Real Plantation Darktes! 
Evenings at8. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2, 


Bowdoin Square Theatre. 


CHARLES F. ATKINSON ..........c0ces.esee Manager. 
Week beginning Monday, Oct. 1. 


THE NEW SOUTH, 
Presented by JoserH GrismerR and PHOEBE 
Davies, and a strong company of players. 
Evenings at 8. Wed. & Sat. at 2. 


World's Food Fair 


MECHANICS’ BUILDING, BOSTON, 
Monday, Oct. Ist to Saturday, Oct. 27th. 


10 A.M. TO 10 P.M. 


_Entire building filled with beautiful exhibits. 
I'wo Musical Festivals daily—Best Bands in U, 8. 
Montana's Silver Statue, World’s Fair Official 
Exhibit. The Home Department—Cooking Lec- 
tures daily. Electric Creamery in full operation; 
3,000 pounds of Butter made daily. Exhibits from 
Mid-Winter Fair, San Francisco, Cal. Russia, 
Japan, India, Spain and other Foreign Nations 
represented, Finest Exhibition ever given in this 
country. 
ADMITTANCE, 25 CENTS, 


Wall ‘Papers! 


For Season of 1894 


The largest stock in Boston. 
Wholesale and Retail at LOW- 
EST PRICES. 


T. F. SWAN, 


No. 12 CORNHILL, - - BOSTON 
Next door to Washington Street. 














THE 


SINGLE-TAX COURIER, 
The National Single-Tax Newspaper, 


W. E. Brokaw, Editor. 
Published by 


THE COURIER PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
810 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
SHERIDAN WEBSTER, Bus, Mar. 
$1.00 Per Annum. 


It gives the single tax news of the world weekly 
single tax discussions and the very best propaganda 
mater. Foreigo correspondents in Japan, Austra- 
lasia, France, England, Canada ana other countries. 
The Courier ts @ 16-page, 64 col. paper, in very clear 
print, on fine tinted paper. It isa valuable champion 
ofthe cause which is attracting so much attention 
throughout the world. and which must come more 
and more into public view. 


VALUED OPINIONS. 


To W.E. Brokaw: I think no more fitting editor 
than yourself could bs chosen, and read with pleasure 
aud approval everything I see from yoar pea.—Wu. 
LLOYD GaRRISON, 

Let me take this opportunity of saying how much I 
appreciate the great improvement that h been 
made in the Courier, and the usefulness of the field it 
is flliing in bringing ether the news of the single- 
tax movement. Itisdoing this so well that there is 
no longe* any reason to regret the suspension of the 
Standard.—HENry Géor@e. 

Words cannot expres: the satisfaction and joy my 
mother and I feel in reading the Court-r and realizin 
that we have o1ce more 4 national single-tax journ 
be wring us news of the movement from every qua‘ ter 
of the glohbe.—Mrs. Frances M. MiItye (Author of “For 
Today”), San Luis Obispo, Cal. 

Throughout my travels the past year I was im 
pressed with the recognition of the Courier as a 
sv0cvessor to the Standard. For myself, I was anxious 
always to get at tne pest number, that I might post 
up on the news of the movement over the country ; 
and as to the people! saw, the »pinion was unanimous 
wherever I went that the Courter had immensely im- 
proved siace Brokaw’s editorial control, and was 
becoming. with every issue, more and more satis- 
factory. In many instances the expression of this 
op nion was emphatic.—Lovis F. Post, Aug. 18, 1894. 





To Reformers: 


The fifth plank of the K. of L. platform isa single 
tax plank. aod the land plank of the Populist plat- 
form says tnat land should not be held for speculative 
purpo es. It is claimed that the singl»-tax is the 
only way to carry out that plank. All should study 
it. A glance at the Single-Tax Courier will surprise 
you with the news of its growth. 





To Opponents of the Single-Tax: 
Judge not our reform without completely under- 
derstanding our priocciple and position. The Single- 
Tax Courter is the only national exponent of the 
tingle-tax. 

SUBSCRIBE FOR IT, 
READ IT, THEN 
CRITICISE US! 





that they, also, will be reported and re- 





leased. , 


Address: THE COURIER PUBLISHING CO., 


810 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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KEEP YOUR TEMPER. 


Let the world wag as it will, 
Keep your temper! 

If you cannot fill the bill, 

Pass it to the man who will; 

Keep right on, and, better still, 
Keep your temper! 


Let the world wag as it will, 
Keep your temper! 

If you cannot climb a bill, 

Take a trick or turn a mill, 

Krep right on, and, better still, 
Keep your temper! 


You will get there by and by; 
Keep your temper! 
Sun and rain will bead the rye; 
Sommer brings the harvest nigh; 
Heaven, at best, aint very high— 
Keep your temper! 
—Atlantic Constitution. 


—— Oe 
SONG, 


BY ANNA J. GRANNIS. 


Oh! we are of those who toil and trust— 

Others may, too, but the toiler must; 

God bas not gone to some distant star; 

He’s in the mills where the toilers are. 

We know He smiles on us every one, 

For the sake of Christ, the carpenter’s Son; 

None other would hear in the stony mill, 

But God * hears a thought,’’ and heaven grows 
still 

While he measures the tears and counts the sighs 

Of the anxious hearts lifting up their cries— 

Oh! what sball we do when our loved ones fail ? 

Oh! what shall we do when their cheeks grow 
pale? 

And how shall we buy them fresh fruits and 
flowers 

If we tend to their wants in the working hours? 

But how can we leave them sick and alone? 

Oh, how we toilers do love our own! 

All we can do is to toil and trust, 

Others may, too, but the toiler must— 

And God remembers, and He is just. 


> 
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THE HAPPY AUTUMN FIELDS. 








BY JAMES LANE ALLEN. 


Ab, happy fields, at rest from fruitfulness! 
No careless storm of the ungentle spring 
Uptore your venturing roots, nor pierced the 
sting 
Of spiteful frost your early promises. 
The skies were blae above you. With caress 
Of gentlest beams the sun lured you to bring 
Your blushing blossoms forth; and from the 
wing 
Of night were shaken dews their thirst to bless. 
For shadows had ye but the bounteous clouds, 
That, passing, spanned you with the arch of 
hope; 
No canker worms made of your leaves their 
shrouds, 
Nor envious hand sowed tares on every slope. 
And now the jucund harvesters have blest 
ou, 
ye happy fields, that from your labors rest 
you. 
Kind Heaven! so order the uncertain days 
Of my brief mortal season, 80 defend 
From frost and drought and tempest, so be- 
friend 
With sun and dew, and bows of promise raise, 
80 temper to me all the cold world 8 ways 
That not in vain my toiling strength I spend; 
But come in ripeness to the perfect end, 
And lie »t rest in life's autumnal haze! 
Nought were it then upon the heart to take 
The ice of death and in it lie entombed, 
As when on you the snows of winter break, 
Ye mourn not for the spring-time when ye 
bloomed. 
Ab! let me know the harvesters have blest 
me 
Ere I from all my labor come to rest me. 
—The Independent. 
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A SAILOR’S WIDOW. 


“T knew, of course, you would be kind 
to me,” said Pearl, ‘because you are his 
mother.” 

The widow Tarragon glared through 
her steel rimmed spectacle glasses at the 
pretty, kitten-like little creature, all roses 
and dimples, in her black gown, who 
stood on the doorstep, with a heavy trav- 
elling bag in her hand and her widow’s 
veil thrown b.ck from her face. 

Behind the old woman, Pi cebe Tarra- 
gon peered, with one hand behind her ear, 
and the saucepan of stewed clams yet in 
her hand, steaming and fragrant. 

“Do please give me a cup of that deli- 
cious tea.”’ smiled Pearl, sure of a wel- 
come, ‘and some supper—for I’ve had 
nothing to eat since I left Whychfield. 
Surely, surely, you cannot have heard 
that Jubu’s ship was wrecked, and he was 
lost at sea,” with a sudden trembling of 
the cherry lower lip, ‘‘or you would have 
written to me to come to you.” 

“Y—yes,” unwittingly admitted the 
widow Tarragon, ‘‘we heerd of it. The 
cappen’s brother he writ usaline. John 
always was unlucky. But we’re cleaning 
house, you see, and we wus all sort o’ took 
a-back when we heerd tell John had got 
married j st a-fore that last voyage. We 
sort o’ calculated John would feel it his 
dooty to look after his mother an’ sister. 
But men is always selfish.” 

Pearl Tarragon looked up with soft, 
brimming ey+s. All her orphaned life 
she had dreamed of a mother’s love and 
devotion. 

True, J hn had said little to her about 
his mother; but John was one of those 
quiet persons who do not talk much on 
any subject. 











**Mayn’t I come in?” said she. ‘It’s 
gettin’ chilly, and I’m so tired.” 

The widow took off ber sp«ctacles and 
wiped the glasses in a hesitating way. 

**Well — I — s’pose — you'll— hev—to,” 
said she. ‘I am sure I dunno how the 
clam broth’s goin’ to hold out, and I didn’t 
bake to-day, seein’ the rag carpet was 
took up and shook.” 

‘*Pl cebe,” to the tall, ungainly figure in 
the background, ‘‘this ’ere’s your brother 
John’s wife—widder, I mean. I did not 
s’pose she’d come to see us s0 soon.” 

**] had nowhere else to go,” faltered 
the poor young thing, turning red and 
white. 

Pheebe Tarragon gave the little black- 
gloved hand a frog-like shake, and Pear] 
found her way, without further invitation, 
to a wooden chair behind the cooking- 
stove. 

The floor was yet reeking from its re- 
cent ablutions ; coarse green paper shades 
covered the windows, and the table, scan- 
tily set forth for the evening meal, 
boasted no covering but a piece of cheap 
yellow oilcloth. 

‘If this was John’s home,” said the girl 
to herself, ‘‘I don’t wonder that he didn’t 
talk much about it.” 

* Yes,” said Phoebe, grimly, ‘it was all 
John’s own doin’ gallivantin’*oft to sea. 
Mother she wauted him to stay at home 
and look arter the farm. It would a‘ 
saved us the wages of a hired man. But 
John never did think o’ nobody but him- 
self.” 

“If he’d stayed to hum,” croaked the 
widow, “he couldn't a gone to sea, nor 
yet he would not a’ cumbered himself with 
a wife. John never was one as would 
hear to good advice. He was his father 
all over.” 

Pearl looked from one to the other of 
these hard-featured, cold-eyed women, 
and wondered secretly if they belonged to 
the same grade of humanity as herself. 

‘*How heartless you must be,” she ex- 
claimed, ‘“‘to talk so of John, and he 
dead !” 

‘Mother, she aint one o’ the cryin’ 
sort,” said Phebe. “Of course we felt 
kind o’ bad about it; but John was never 
like the rest of us. And the minister he 
says its our Christian duty to bear up 
under afiliction !” 

‘*We are all mortal!” sighed the elder 
widow. ‘Poor dear John! It would a’ 
been a comfort to have a decent burial 
and funeral with a reg’lar coffinplate, 
such as other folks have. But we aint 
privileged to say how such things shall 
be. But now, Mrs. John,” shrewdly 
changing from the genteel melancholy 
proper of the occasion to a keen business 
air, ‘What be yer goin’ to do?” 

“Do?” Pearl looked up with a bewil- 
dered air. ‘*Why, can’t I stay here?” 

‘*We aint rich folks,” said the widow, 
‘Sand it’s as much as me and Phcebe can 
do to take care of ourselves.” 

**But,” gasped Pearl, ail but stunned by 
the suddenness of the blow, “I’ve no- 
where else to go!” 

‘*What did you do afore John married 
you?” 

‘*T had papa then, but he is dead now.” 

‘*So’s my father,” said the widow, kick- 
ing the cat out of the chimneycorner. ‘‘I 
don’t set down and cry about it. We've 
all got to earn our livin’ in this world, 
and you seem to be a stout, healthy young 
woman, better dressed than me or Pn cebe 
can afford to be. I'll tell you what—if 
you've a mind to stay here and make 
yourself useful, I aint no objection to give 
you the run of the place and your victuals. 
Eh, Phoebe?” 

And this was the beginning of Pearl 
Tarragon’s bondage in that dreary farm- 
house. She rose early and went to bed 
late; she learned to scrub and wash and 
cook, while the widow, with workbag 
and umbrella, went out to tea with her 
neighbors; and Phaebe, in her second-best 
sateen gown, indulged in a penchant she 
had for painting in very watery water 
colors and embroidering crazy quilts. 

The poor young thing grew pale and 
thin; a hunted look came into her eyes. 

‘What do you think, mother,” said 
Pheebe, one evening, ‘‘the schoolmaster 
has asked John’s widow to marry him.” 

‘“Why,” gasped Mrs. Tarragon, ‘I 
supposed he was keeping steady company 
with you!” 

‘*IT supposed so too,” said Phoebe, with 
a toss of her gaunt head; ‘but it seems 
we was mistook.” 

‘Of course she said yes?” 

“No, she cicrct. ] beard it all. I was 
a-listening at the door. There shan’t no 
secrets go on in this house without my 
knowing all about it’? —— 

** Quite right, Phoebe,” nodded her 
mother. 

‘**And I heerd her burst out crying, and 
say there could never be but one man in 
the world to her, and he was John, 
drowned in the Baltic Sea.” 

At that moment the door opened, and a 
slight, black draped figure stood before 
them—Pear! herself. 

“Oh, it is you, is it?” said Phebe, with 
rather an embarrassed mien. ‘Gut through 
whitewashing the kitchen chamber?” 





‘*No,” said Pearl, quietly. “I have come 
to the conclusion that I cannot live in this 
manner any longer. I am doing a ser- 
vant’s work without a servant’s wages. 
If you choose to hire me’”—— 

‘*We aint rich people,” sniffed the 
widow, sourly. ‘*We can’t afford to hire 
help.” 

“Then,” said Pearl, with heightened 
color, ‘‘give me my share of the property, 
and let me go elsewhere, where my labor 
will be paid for at its market value.” 

‘*Your—share!’’ Old Mrs. Tarragon 
visibly stiffened, like a starched garment 
on a February clothes-line, ‘‘Well, if I 
ever heard anything like that! Your— 
share! And after all we’ve done for you 
that would have gone to the poorhouse if 
it had not been for our kindness. Your 
share, indeed—No! Get out, I tell you! 
There’s a law against tramps in this 
country. Wedon’t want no parrots, nor 
sea-shells, nor’?—— 

The latter sentences, however, were not 
directed toward shrinking Pearl, but were 
spoken to some outsider, who had just 
driven up to the door in a light wagon, 
rather heavily laden with foreign-looking 
merchandise, trunks and packages. 

“Get out, I say, or I'll call the dog!” 
reiterated Mrs. Tarragon. ‘Or’? —— 

“John! John! It’s John!” shrieked 
Pearl, flying out across the threshold. 
‘It is my husband come back from sea!” 

‘“What’s all this commotion about?” 
demanded a cheery voice, raised toa regu- 
lar sailor’s pitch. ‘*Why, Pearl, my little 
darling, you could not look paler if I 
were a ghost! And here is mother did 
not know me, either. And what is Phebe 
staring at? Wake up. all of you, and give 
a fellow something like a welcome!” 

‘Wh — wh — why,” stuttered Phoebe, 
with fixed eyes and ashen countenance, 
‘*you was drowned, was you not—on the 
Grand Rapids, that was split to pieces in 
the Baltic Sea, a year ago?” 

‘*To be sure,” acceded the stranger, still 
holding tight to Pearl, ‘‘she did split to 
pieces in Cattegai Strait, but three of the 
erew escaped, and I was one of the lucky 
three. So here I am again—home by the 
way of Spain and Portugal, and pretty 
well cured of my taste for sea-faring life. 
And now, mother, you and Phebe have 
been tried in the balance and found want- 
ing,” he added, a sterner shadow coming 
to his face. **My poor little Pearl, when 
she thought herself to be a widow and 
friendless, came to you for shelter and pro- 
tection, and was treated like any drudge. 
She did not know, poor creature! How 
should she? And you were careful not to 
tell her that house and farm all belonged 
to me, and that you were only occupying 
it as a favor from me. Had you taken 
Pearl to your heart, as you should have 
done, I never could have been sutliciently 
grateful to you. But now, so far as I am 
concerned, you may go back to the old 
house on the hill and shift for yourselves. 
I am lord of this castle, and Pearl is its 
queen!” 

The widow Tarragon and Phcebe looked 
blankly at each other, but the fiat had 
gone forth. Now that it was too late, 
they discovered the fatal mistake they had 
made, and retreated, with their few house- 
hold goods, to the ruinous old stone house 
on the hill, whence they had originally 
migrated, 

And under the care of John and Pearl 
the homestead assumed quite a different 
appearance. 

‘*It is areal home now,” cried the little 
wife, ecstatically, ‘‘and we are so happy 
here!” 

“And it is just as well,” lugubriously 
observed the school-master, ‘that she did 
not accept me, after all.” —Saturday Night. 
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A WOMAN MAIL CARRIER. 

Miss Charlotte Waldo carries the mail 
daily from Ashford to Bolton Notch 
through Bolton hills, said to be ‘the worst 
mail route in Connecticut.” For $150 a 
year she drives 216 miles each week. A 
passenger thus describes her route: 


Starting promptly at six, we had gone 
probably about a quurter of a mile when 
& man came out of a house and handed 
her a letter as we trotted by. This, she 
explained to me, was the *‘open mail ser- 
vice.” As she comes to a postoffice the 
letters collected since leaving the last 
office on the route are duly brougut forth 
from the depths of a mysterious pocket in 
the inside of her dress, and turned over to 
the postmaster, when they are cancelled, 
and placed in the pouch with the rest of 
the mail. 

I had become quite used to seeing her 
deftly grab the letters as we drove by, 
when a new system appeared. We were 
progressing along at a good, fair clip, 
when she suddenly turned to the side of 
the road, and. grabbing two strings bang- 
ing out of a smal box on a post, she gave 
a sudden twitch and landed a waterproof 
bag in the carriage. 

The bag was closed at the top with 
gathering strings, which are hung out of 
the box for ber to take hold of. In ap- 
pearance it very much resembled a skate- 
b 


ag. 
This, she informed me, was the “pri- 
vate mail-bag service.” These bags, as 
n the case with the letters, are turned 
lover to the first postmaster. 

Another system, which, she explained 
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was the most annoying of all, is the 
“private mailbox.” ‘This system is used 
by those who haven’t enough mail mat- 
ter to afford the private mailbag system, 
and who are not always in the house when 
the stage goes by, so as to give or receive 
mail matter. 

A long narrow box is fastened on the 
end to a post in sucha manner that it 
hangs out over the side of the road like 
an inverted L. No mailbag is used how- 
ever, the mail matter just being placed in 
the box with a stone over it so it will not 
blow away. A white rag is hung out of 
the box in place of gathering strings, as a 
signal that the mail is there. 

After changing the mail at West Ash- 
ford we came up a long hill, at the top of 
which was a fine large farm, owned by a 
man worth over $100,000, and yet so close 
is he that when any of his children come 
home to see him he calls the first week of 
their stay a visit, but after that they must 
pay their board. 

At Manstield Depot we began to climb 
hills in earnest. The road was badly 
washed in many places, and was all the 
way uphill to North Coventry. 

After the the sorting of the mail at 
North Coventry, where we songet long 
enough to get a light lunch at the hotel, 
we pushed on. Taking out her watch at 
the top of the hill she informed me that 
we were just a minute ahead of time. 

From the top of this hill it was straight 
down for quite a distance; then from the 
bottom there was a climb up a hill of ap- 
parently the same height and grade, the 
road being perfectly straight, and the 
two hills resembling the sides of a broad- 
topped V. 

A team was lazily crawling up the last 
pitch on the summit of the opposite hill, 
and [ was asked to guess the distance be- 
tween our team and that. 

‘A quarter of a mile,’ suggested I, 
thinking that [ had probably greatly over- 
rated it. 

“Just one mile,” said she, with a tri- 
umphant smile at my failure to anywhere 
near approximate the distance. 

But the time that it took us to reach 
the top of the hill proved to me that it 
must be fully a mile. 

On this hill she pointed out the spot 
where, as she tersely expressed it, she 
‘stopped a couple of niggers from fight- 
ing.” When I began to compliment her 
about it, she said: 

*Pshaw!” that was nothing. Didn’t 
suppose I was going to see the old man 
killed, did you?” 

‘*But weren’t you afraid the drunken 
man would go for you?” suggested I. 

‘Well, [ guess not,’’ she replied, ‘‘he 
knew better; and as for being afraid, 
Charlotte Waldo was never afraid of any 
man living.” 

I suggested how lonesome her drive 
must be when she had no passengers, 
and asked her if she ever met tramps. 

‘**Yes” said she, ‘*l meet some pretty 
tough-looking customers sometimes, but 
they never touch me. If they did they 
would find out how serious a thing it isto 
interfere with the U. S. mails.” 

Although, as we neared the end of our 
journey, she became less conservative and 
was led by a few questions of mine to talk 
more of herself, she would say nothing 
of her past life. 

She has made the trip every day ex- 
cept Sundays since she started, and never 
has missed getting the mail to Bolton iu 
time for the train, not even in winter. 

She has had two breakdowns during 
her career as driver, but both she strapped 
up until she could change for another 
team, and in each case she got through on 
time. 

She carries mail pouches each way for 
Ashford, West Ashford, Mansfield Four 
Corners, Mansfield Depot. North Coven- 
try. Quarryville and Bolton. Besides 
these p-uches she has nearly twenty of 
the private mailbags to collect from the 
(ffives as she returns, and place in the 
right boxes. Mail matter for these bags 
is placed in them when the mail from the 
large pouch is sorted at the preceding 
post office. 

Whatever mail matter she may have for 
the private mailboxes, she carries in her 
pocket until she reaches the box, when 
she stops, and, placing it inside, under 
the stone, hangs out the white rag asa 
signal to the family, when they may see 
it, that there is mail matter there. 

Then, of the open mail service she has 
from forty to fifty letters each night to 
keep separate, and deliver to their proper 
owners, who come cut regularly as she 
goes by, so as to receive it. 

Charlotte Waldo. the driver, receives 
for her services $150 a year and the team 
furnished. She s:arts at six o’clock in the 
morning, and arrives at Bolton in time for 
the 9 28 train for Hartford. 

After Jeaving the mailbag at the station 
she drives to a barn a short di tance away, 
where she uphitches and curries and rubs 
down her horse for about an hour. Then 
she feeds him and eats her own dinner, 
bringing both from home. 

At twelve o’clock she starts back, dis- 
tributing the mail along the way, and 
reaches home about six o’clovk. ‘The dis- 
tance is a little over eighteen miles each 
way, making thirty-six miles a day, or 
216 miles a week. 

‘The route is the worst in the State, the 





Es 
roads being, in winter and early sprin 
almost impassable. After a snowstors’ 
the roads are rarely broken out for a day 
or two, and on the occasion of one storm 
last winter, the stage was the only team 
through for three days. 

She shovelled her way through alone 
each day, and never once missed the train, 

Her route lies over the old turnpike be. 
tween Boston and Hartford, the larger 
part of it lying in the Bolton mountain 
region, and being made up almost entirely 
of long, steep hills, with very few level 
stretches, 

Every other day she changes horses, 
and the good care she takes of them 
keeps them looking in good shape, in 
spite of the many miles of hills which 
they climb in a week. 

Bolton Notch, the end of our jour- 
ney, was reached at 9.25 after hay- 
ing traversed across six towns, and 
covering a portion of Windham County, 
the entire distance across Tolland County, 
and had we covered three miles more we 
should have been in Hartford County. 

Disappointed in early life, and with no 
one to care for her, she has learned better 
than to wear her heart on her sleeve. But 
at Bonne, pure and simple, she is a woman 
still, 
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WORK OF WOMAN’S RELIEF CORPS, 





Eight hundred delegates and visitors 
participated in the twelfth annual con- 
vention of the Woman’s Relief Corps 
recently held in Pittsburg, Pa. The re- 
port of the national secretary, Mrs. Sarah 
E. Phillips, of Syracuse, N. Y., showed 
the total membership to be 139,091, a gain 
of 4,751 over last year’s report; number 
of corps, 2,686; amount expended for re- 
lief during the year, $64,15150; amount 
turned over to posts, $30,181 71; amount 
extended for Memorial Day, $13,827.37; 
amount expended for the Women’s Relief 
Corps Home, $5,824.81; amount distrib. 
uted to army nurses notin home, $450; 
amount expended in pension work, $259.- 
68; amount extended in relief, from 
national relief fund. $150. Total cash ex- 
penditure, $144845 16; amount of relief 
other than money, $55,739.10; total 
amount of expenditures during the year, 
$170,584.26; total amount of relief since 
organization, $1,013 560.25. Mrs. Emma 
R. Wallace, of Chicago, was elected na- 
tional pre-ident, Mrs. Belen F. Morrison, 
of Smithport, Pa., senior vic president; 
junior vice-president, L'zzie R. Herrick, 
of Seattle, Wash.; treasurer, Mrs. A. A. 
Cheney, of Detroit, Mich.; chaplain, 
Agnes 8. Parker, of Massachusetts, 

Caitieecininiatiitianad 


WHY A POPULIST. 


The Rochy Mountuin News gives the fol: 
lowing reasons why it supports the Peo- 
ple’s party, ‘‘except for governor :” 


The News does not select the People’s 
party as its choice solely because of its 
friendship for silver and an enlarged 
national currency. It is closer to the 
masses than either of the old parties; it 
more surely represents their hopes, their 
aims and their aspirations. It is in nearer 
sympathy with labor, and favors the 
enactment of such laws as will better 
secure fair remuneration for its toil, and 
protect it in the unceasing and un: qual 
contests it is forced to wage with consoli- 
dated capital For these reasons, as well as 
to advance the great cause of bimetallism, 
the People’s party is its choice. 

Moved by these considerations, the News 














WOOD'S 


] Sarsaparilla is carefully 
prepared by experienced 
pharmacists from Sarsa- 
parilla, Dandelion, Man- 
drake, Dock, Pipssisewa, 

Juniper Berries, and other well known 
vegetable remedies. The Combination, Pro- 
portion and Process are Peculiar to Hood's 
Sarsaparilla, giving it strength and curative 
power Peculiar to Itself, not pos 
sessed by other medicines. Hood’s 


arsaparilla 


Cures Scrofula, Salt Rheum, Sores, Boils, 

Pimples and all other affections caused by 

impure blood; Dyspepsia, Biliousness, Sick 

Ileadache, Indigestion, Debility, Catarrh, 

Rheumatism, Kidney and Liver Com- 
plaints. It is Not What 
we Say, but what Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla Does, that 
Tells the Story — Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla 


URES 


~ Hood’s Pills are gentle, mild and effective 
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gives its cheerful support to the Pueblo 
pominees outside of Governor Waite. 
Mills, Harmon, Lincoln, McClees, Barela, 
Sale, Miss Catlin, Morrison and O'Driscoll 
pave been widely known, and bear repu- 
tations that have never been smirched. 
There is no reason why every voter in the 
State might not support them, so far as 
character and fitness are concerned, and 
there is every reason why those who place 
the true interests of the people above 
arty, and hold that the restoration of 
— coinage is of the highest moment to 
the country, should give them their un- 
qualified approval. 


— - +e. 
BRAVE JIM ROOT. 


WHITE BEAR LAKE, MINN., 
SEPT., 2, 1894. 

The experience of Engineer James Root 
on the doomed train is one that will not 
be met with more than once in a lifetime, 
and reads like a chapter of horrors. He 
was brought into his home on the first 
relief train, accompaied by Mrs. Root, 
who met him at Pine City. His injuries 
do not consist of severe burns. He is 
suffering from the severe mental strain 
and the awful physical ordeal through 
which he went. He suffered heat so in- 
tense that weaker men would have died 
from its effects, and all the way, during 
that fearful run, he was compelled to 
breathe the suffocating fumes of smoke 
that made night of the day, so black was 
it. The cuts on his face and neck from 
the falling glass of his cab window are not 
serious, and the doctors say that all he 
needs to pull him through is rest and 
absolute quiet. 


His story in his own words is thrilling, 
almost beyond comparison. In a voice 
scarcely louder than a whisper he began: 


When we left Duluth Saturday after- 
noon the air was heavy with smoke. At 
Carleton the smoke was so thick that it 
became necessary to light the headlight, 
which was done by Fireman Jack Mce- 
Gowan. I spoke to Jack about it, and 
said I guessed we were going to have rain. 
We never thought the fire was so near us. 
On and on through the night of smoke 
the engine rushed on its way to Hinckley. 
We were due there at 4 o’clock, and ar- 
rived three minuteslate. As I pulled into 
the station I saw an excited mob of peo- 
ple who took my train by storm. That 
was the first intimation I had that we 
were so near the fire. The people were 
terror-stricken. I could not have started 
the engine without running persons down 
on the track in front of me. I received 
no orders, and as my train was completely 
filled with passengers who had boarded it 
while we were standing there, I was about 
to pull the throttle to cross the Hinckley 
bridge, when a wall of flame fully ten feet 
high burst through the rolling smoke 
right in front of my engine, cutting off all 
hope of making the bridge. I noticed that 
the wind was from the south, and knew 
then that the fire must have already 
crossed the bridge and destroyed it, so I 
reversed the engine and we began a race 
with the flames back from Hinckley. 

There was not much time for thinking, 
but [ remembered a shallow marsh, known 
as Skunk Lake, about six miles back and 
north of Hinckley, and I made up my mind 
to reach that lake, come what might. 
There was no other salvation. The wind 
was blowing the fire in the same direc- 
tion we were going, and the flames raced 
along in the tall grass on both sides of us, 
almost keeping pace with the speed of 
the train. I put on my heavy coat and 

ulled it over my head, and Jack got back 
n the manhole of the tank. He would 
stand up and throw water over meas long 
as he could stand the heat, and then he 
would retreat to the manhole again, and 
in that way we got to Skunk Lake, not 
more than two minutes before the flames. 
We piled out of the cab, Jack and I, cut- 
ting off the air and kicking the cars down 
about two car lengths, and made for the 
lake, getting there just as the fire struck 
us. It was awful. 


Engineer Root continued, after resting 
& moment: 


I hope I may never live to go through 
such an experienceagain. The fire swept 
right over us, and we had to lie flat in the 
water foratime. After the first sheet of 
flame passed over us it was not so bad, 
but still the heat was terrific. The woods 
were burning all around us, and to add 
the horror of the time the train caught 
on fire and the cars burned fiercely, radi- 
ating an awful heat, which affected us 
almost as much as the first fire, we were 
so near the track. For four hours we 
remained in the water, and then the 
ground began to cool sufficiently at the 
edge of the lake so that we were enabled 
to stand on the bank by wrapping our 
heads in coats. Later I went to the engine 
and sank down on the hot seat of the cab, 
the engine having passed through the 
fiery ordeal almost unscathed. I did not 
fall asleep, but fell into a kind of stupor, 
from which I was not fully aroused until 
the rescuing party came for us with hand 
cars. Sofaras J know only two persons 
on our train lost their lives. They were 
acouple of Chinamen who could not be 
gotten off the train, and they were burned 
to death on the cars. 

Engineer Root is a man of the rugged, 
fearless type so commonly met with in 
his walk of life. He is fifty-one years old, 
and has run an engine on the Duluth road 
seven years, and during most of that time 
he has pulled the Duluth limited passenger 
trains. 


——_$_—$_$_+~@e—_—___—— 


THE WOMEN’S EDUCATIONAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL ONION, 


The Women’s Ejiucational and Indus- 
trial Union of Boston has planned an 
immense amount of work for the new 
year. The ‘Union Coteries” are to be 
held hereafter every Thursday afternoon. 








The opening lecture, Nov. 1, will be 
given by Miss Jane Slocum of New York, 
on “Social Economics.” Miss Slocum, 
who is a highly educated woman and a 
fine speaker, has been giving a course of 
lectures this summer at Prof. Davidson’s 
school in the Adirondacks. 

In memory of Mary Lowell Stone, there 
will be given six valuable lectures on 
*“*Buziness Law for Women,” by Dr. Mary 
A. Greene, to begin Tuesday, Nov. 6. 

The hygienic committee will arrange a 
series of talks on practical hygienic sub- 
jects during the winter. They will also 
have ‘‘Medical evenings,” when women 
may consult physicians at reduced rates. 

The Union will have classes, beginning 
Nov. 1, in penmanship, voice culture, 
‘‘topics of the day,” parliamentary law, 
sewing, dressmaking and millinery. The 
last three branches will be under the 
direction of Miss Weir, a graduate of Pratt 
Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., one of the 
best known training schools in the coun- 
try. 

The reception-room and library will 
hereafter be devoted entirely to the 
‘Social affairs’ committee. Magazines, 
daily papers, and standard books will be 
constantly on hand. 
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FASHION NOTES, 





The newest goods of the fall season are 
called novelty weaves, and are composed 
of silk and wool, the soft wool effects pre- 
dominating. ‘They come in all kinds of 
makes, two-toned checks, almost as thin- 
woven as canvass cloths; close-woven 
serge Or rep grounds, with raised dots in 
silk, either self-colored or in contrasting 
shades, all these goods presenting that 
shaded sheeny effect, not so decided as the 
iridescent illuminated materials were, but 
still producing opaline tones. These nov- 
elty weaves come in all kinds of prices, 
from fifty cents up, and are nearly always 
forty inches wide. 

The skirt divided at side showing panel 
of contrasting color, over which the front 
is gracefully draped, will be liked and used 
to remodel costumes. 

In regard to the popular and economical 
fashion of wearing waists different from 
the skirt, Mrs. Sally Joy White writes in 
the Golden Rule: 

It is the experience of every one that 
the bodies of gowns wear out much more 
quickly than do the skirts, and it has been 
a question in the past what to do with 
these skirts. Now every one knows. A 
few waists of different materials, and in 
different degrees of elaboration, and the 
problem is solved. 

These waists are made of various fab- 
rics, from the percale and cambric to the 
shot taffeta silks and, newest of all, the 
‘Liberty moire.” 

This fabric, which I dare say many of 
you have not seen, since it is of very 
recent importation, is one of the most ex- 
quisite stuffs that the famous English 
house of Liberty Company have ever 
turned out. It is not heavy, like the real 
moiré, but is a silk, gauze-like material, 
without the transparency of gauze, and is 
deeply crinkled, like crape. Oa this crape- 
like surface are small moiré designs, and 
the whole effect is peculiarly lustrous and 
beautiful. 

I have, as yet, seen this only in the light 
evening shades, such as cream, pale-blue, 
soft pink, Nile-green, and lemon-yellow. 
It may be produced in darker shades as 
the season advances. 

It is used only for evening waists for 
very dressy occasions, and, certainly, with 
a black silk or a white muslin skirt it 
would make as handsome a dress of 
ceremony as One would wish. 

The materiai itself is so handsome that 
very little trimming would be required, 
and that of lace. A pretty bodice of this 
would be in the surplice style, that is, one 
in which plaits are taken in the shoulder 
seams, and carried down to the belt, cross- 
ing over the bust, and forming a V-shaped 
neck ; the back should be close-fitting and 
cutina V; the sleeves, full puffs to the 
elbew, ending there with a fall of lace 
about a fioger in depth. 

For the working hours there are the 
simple cambric waists of striped stuffs, 
blue or pink or gray with white, or the 
plain, one-colored zephyr waists, with 
laundered bosoms, collar, and cufts. For 
afternoons there are pretty white lawn 
waists, made either simply or with a 
finish of lace or embroidery; while for 
dressy occasions, for church, for evening, 
or for visiting, are more elaborate waists 
of China or wash-silk, of taffeta, surah, or 
most dressy of all, the Liberty moirés 
described above. 

With two or three skirts and half a 
dozen waists of different varieties, a girl 
may have her entire summer outfi', and 
be ready to stay at home and entertain 
friends, or to travel from one end of the 
continent to another as a member of a 
very jolly Raymond party bound for 
Alaska and the Yellowstone Park. 








A GRAND FEATURE 


Of Hood’s Sarsaparilla is, that while it 
purifies the blood and sends it coursing 
through the veins full of richness and 
health, it also imparts new life and vigor 
to every function of the body. Hence the 
expression so often heard: ‘Hood's Sar- 
saparilla made a new person of me.” It 
overcomes that tired feeling so common 
now. 

Hoop's Pitts are purely vegetable, 
perfectly harmless, always reliable and 
beneficial. 


—_—— 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


The first Chinese college worthy of the 
name was recently opened by the Govern- 
ment, with formal ceremony, at Tientsin. 
Its existence is said to be largely due to 
the influence of Dr. King, a Canadian 
woman, aided by the Viceroy’s medical 
attendant, Dr. Irwin. The wife of the 
Viceroy also took a deep interest in the 
construction of the necessary buildings. 

The following resolution has been unan- 
imously adopted : 

The Woman’s Rescue League of Boston 
congratulates the women of Kentucky on 
the active stand they have taken in the 
moral and political crusade they have 
made against the nomination of Col. W. 
C. P.. Breckinridge for Congress. The 
good name of the fair State has been re- 
deemed by the noble daughters of the 
grand old State of Kentucky. Massachu- 
setts salutes Kentucky.” 

The World’s Food Fair at Mechanics’ 
Building, Boston, will be held from Mon- 
day, Oct. 1, to Saturday, Oct. 27, 1894, 
under the auspices of the Boston Retail 
Grocers’ Association. The 1891 exposi- 
tion held by this association was attended 
by 20,000 people, and was the greatest 
success in the exposition annals of New 
England. There is every indication that 
the association will score even a greater 
success this year. It will be of special 
interest to women. 

Mile. Chaminade, the French composer, 
a thorough musician, has produced over 
one hundred songs and an equal number 
of orchestral works. Her name appeared 
recently for the first time in a Leipzig 
program. A German critic says: *'The 
performance of the composition, which 
was a concert piece for pianoforte and 
orchestra, contradicts the saying that 
women are not capable of accomplishing 
noted work in the field of musical produc- 
tion.” 

The woman suffragists, though defeated 
in the present Constitutional Convention, 
do not intend to wait twenty years for 
another convention in which to renew 
their efforts, but will endeavor to elect 
enough members of two successive Legis- 
latures of their way of thinking to secure 
the passage of the desired amendment to 
be submitted tothe people. In that mode, 
their object may be attained quite as effect- 
ually and much sooner than by waiting 
for the next Constitutional Convention.— 
Albany (N. Y.) Times. 

The Peary main and auxiliary expedi- 
tions arrived at St. John’s, N. F., Sept. 15, 
on the steamer Falcon, from Falcon har- 
bor, which they left on Aug. 26. All on 
board were well. Mrs. Peary and her 
baby girl, Ahnigito Peary, who was one 
year old last Wednesday, together with 
an Esquimau nurse, the first of her tribe 
to come south of the Arctic Circle, re- 
returned with the party. A woman who 
would accompany an Arctic exploration 
party under such circumstances shows 
more courage than discretion. 

The United States civil service officials 
have just decided to hold examinations in 
stenography and typewriting for appli- 
cants for positions in the New Orleans 
custom house. The women typewriters 
and stenographers in the city say that 
they are quite sure they can compete 
favorably with men in these branches; 
indeed, women seem to constitute the 
greater number of typewriters and ste- 
nographers in almost every branch of mer- 
cantile trade, and law offices. A number 
will compete in the examination to be 
held soon. 

All who ever knew Charlotte Cushman 
will regret the recent death of her old at- 
tendant and friend, Sallie Mercer. The 
actress’s biography reveals in what esti- 
mation she held this faithful mulatto 
woman, who entered her service at the 
age of fifteen, and who was her trusted 
friend till herdeath. She remained in the 
family of her late mistress’s nephew, W. 
E. Cushman, more as a guardian of the 
household than as servant. Sallie Mercer 
was sixty-six years old, and had been with 
the Cushman family more than fifty 
years. Her death took place recently at 
Onteora, N. Y., where she was spending 
the summer with Mrs. Cushman. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are for 
sale at cost at this office. 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty different 
Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaflets 
should be made payable to ‘*Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association.”’ 

Address onLY Leaflet Department, 

Woman’s JouRNAL Orrice, 
Boston, Mass. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev, J. W. 
Bashford. 

Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, py teading Suffragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry B. 
Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to Vote, 
by Alics Stone Biackwell. 

Straight Lines or Oblique Lines, by T. W. 
Higginson. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

Value of the Workingwoman to the State, by 
Harriette A. Keyser. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 


Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 


Woman Suffrage Essentialtoa True Republic 
by Hon. George F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. 

Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

The Woman’s Vote in Kansas. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Star in the West, by Virginia D. Young. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 

Hon. William Dudley Foulke on Equal 
Rights. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

Presidential Suffrage, 
Pierce. 

A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 


by Hon. Edwin C. 


— 
Also for sale: 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Woman and the Commonwealth, by George 
Pellew, 10 cents. 








A REMARKABLE 
SHOE. 


People who have had trouble with their 
feet, and have failed to get proper shoes, are 
advised to try the 


Samuel Appleton 
Scientific Shoe. 


Salesroom, 7 Temple Place, Bosto., U.S. A. 

You will not be disappointed. These 
shoes stood pre-eminent at the World’s Fair, 
and were also adopted by the Woman's P. C. 
and C. D. Club of Chicago. Indorsed and used 
by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, and hundreds of 
intelligent people all over the land. 


Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 
Woman's Journal Office, Boston, Mass. 











FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


PASSENGER DEPARTMENT. 


On and after August 12th, 1894, all passenger 
trains of the Fitchburg Railroad from and to 
Boston will depart from and arrive in the new 
Union Passenger Station on Causeway Street, 
where direct connection will be made with the 
Boston & Maine Railroad System. Transfer 
coupons in through tickets either for passenger 
or baggage will therefore no longer be necessary 
between the Fitchburg and Boston & Maine 
Railroads. J.R. WATSON, 

General Passenger Agent. 

Boston, Mass., Aug 1, 1894. 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 


BUSTON, MASS. 


College of Physicians = Surgeons. 
Equal Privileges for Both Sexes. 


Hospitals and Dispensaries directly 
connected. 


e + h 








Term op 20th. 


AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. M., M. D., Dean, 
517 Shawmut Avenue. 
Send for Catalogue. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 


For Men and Women, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Session commences Wednesday, Oct. 3, 1894 
For particulars address, 


Prof. Chas. P. Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston *t , Boston, Mass. 


Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


45th Annual Session opens Sept. 26,94. A four years’ 











erence course of Lectures, Quizzes, bora: 

linical work offers superior advantages to students, 

who are also admit to the clinics of the Rublie 
CLARA MARSHALL, -D., 


Hospitals. Address 
Dean, 181 8. 18th St., Phila. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY, 
Winter Session opened October Ist; ending May, 18%, 
Sy Cope Me a ge 


are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the Hospitals 
and Dispensaries of New York. For announcements 


and information a Wy to 
EMAL BLACKWELL, M.D., Dean, 
821 East 15th St., New York, 


LUCY W. TUCK, M.D. 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 49 and 64, 
(Take Elevator.) 


Office Hours from 9 A. M.to5 P. M., Daily, Thursdays 
excepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


of all kinds a specialty, pertioulacty diseases of 
w n. 


omen and children. 
The doctor is largely eclectic in her practice, also @ 
treat for the 


thorough Medical electrician. Her 
care of Chronic Diseases, at South Weymouth, is 
closed, the time Lene | given wholly to city practice, 
The Doctor’s free dispensary for the poor is still 
continued at her office Tuesdays from 6 to 9 P. M. 

Free lectures given Friday evenings at 7, to girls 
from 15 to 20 years of age. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GEN- 
ERAL and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A. M. to3 P. M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


Nahant Fish Market. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
Tue O_pesr Fish MARKET IN Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city proper and Longwood, 
Brookline. 


49 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 


JOHNSON & SMITH. 


NEW ENGLAND 


PHOTO-ART 
ENGRAVING CO., 


353 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


























Half-tone work a specialty. 





Designing and Engraving of Fine Relief Print- 
ing Plates for all Illustrative Purposes. 





YOU ARE INVITED 


TO THE 


OPENING 
FEATHER BOAS 


On Monday, Sept. 24, 


—AT— 


MISS M. F. FISK’S, 


44 TEMPLES PLAC BEB. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 
LONGMAN, GREEN & CO., 








15 East Sixteenth Street, New York 
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METHODIST PROTESTANT CONFERENCE 
REJECTS WOMEN. 


» On April 26, 1893, Miss Lee Anna Starr, 
of Bellevue, Allegheny County, graduated 
from the Allegheny Theological Semi- 
nary (U. P.) The following February 
she was licensed as a preacher by the 
Quarterly Conference of the Bellevue 
Methodist Protestant Church, which li- 
cense was renewed Aug. 29 of this year, 
accompanied with a recommendation for 
her admission into the Pittsburgh Annual 
Methodist Conference. 

Knowing the composition of the Pitts- 
burgh Conference, and its conservatism on 
the ‘Woman Question,” Miss Starr wrote 
to a number of ministers believed to be 
favorable to the admission of women, and 
received their promise of support. She 
learned, however, that the president of 
the conference, Rev. Geo. C. Sheppard, 
would be a most uncompromising oppo- 
nent, also Dr. Scott, former editor of the 
Methodist Recorder, and a number of others 
quite prominent in the conference. One 
minister, holding an important position, 
and an ardent supporter of woman’s cause, 
when consulted as to the advisability of 
applying, replied: ae: 

If you hope for immediate success I can 
hardiy advise you to make the application ; 
but if you are more concerned for the 

rinciple involved, and are equal to the 

isappointment, you will have the satis- 
faction of being the occasion of bringing 
this important question before the con- 
ference. 

Miss Starr decided to make the appli- 
cation, but desired that the president 
should not know of her intention to do so 
until after his appointment of the com- 
mittee on ‘‘Itinerancy and Orders.” Un 
fortunately, the fact that a woman would 
apply for admission to conference ap- 
peared in the papers the evening before 
the committee was announced; conse- 
quently, when the committee on ‘‘Itiner- 
ancy and Orders” was announced, she 
found that it was made up of the strongest 
opponents in conference. Men who had 
served fur years on this committee, and 
who were kuown to be friendly, were re- 
moved, and their places were filled by men 
of “‘diflerent mind.” On one member 
alone could she depend, and he proved a 
friend indeed. We cannot pay too high 
tribute to his courage, earnestness, and 
steadfusiness against such odds. 

Miss Starr appeared before the com- 
mittee and took the examination, and she 
was treated with the utmost courtesy, 
but knew that it was a pre-judged case. 
The member referred to told her after- 
ward that the committee acknowledged 
that she was the ‘‘best qualified” candi- 
date that appeared before them, but there 
was that “accident of sex.”’ The follow- 
ing is their report. 

Miss L+e Anna Starr was recommended 
by the Quarterly Conference of the Bel- 
levue Church as a suitable person for ad- 
mission into this conference. While we 
recognize the qualification, zeal, and piety 
of the applicaut, yet, owing to the fact 
that the adwission of women into the 
Christian ministry in our church is yet 
unsettied, and whereas we have more 
preachers at present in our conference 
than can be profitably employed, there- 
fore we deem it inexpedient to recommend 
the acmission of the applicant. 


Joun Scott, A. W. RoBERTSON, 
T. tt. CoLnouR, Geo. S. SHAFFER, 
W. R. Cowl, J. H. Lucas, 
Examining Com. 
Rev. B. W. Anthony, the member 


friendly to admission, refused to sign the 
report. 

Notwithstanding the report of the com- 
mittee that they had already in the con- 
ferer.ce more preachers than could be 
profitably employed, they brought in with 
this same report a recommendation for 
the admission of two male applicants. 
Their assertion that the ‘‘admission of 
women into the Christian ministry in our 
church is yet unseitied,” was made in face 
of the fact that the General Conference of 
1892 seaied Rev. Eugenia St. John as a 
ministerial delegate. ‘he report of the 
commitiee was brought before the con- 
ference late in the session, after many 
friends had been compelled by circum- 
stances unavuidable to return to their 
charges, and when others were out on com- 
mittees. ‘The other member of the com- 
mittee, Rev. B. W. Anthony, had no 
thought that the report would be pre- 
sented at that time. He went before the 
conference on Monday morning, and re- 
quested that his protest be entered on the 
minutes of the conference, which request 
was granted. The report was brought in 
on Saturday afternoon, a few moments 
before adjournment. Itis believed by many 
that if the committee bad presented its 
report earbier in the session, and at an 
hour when friends could have been pres- 
ent, the result would have been otherwise. 
As it is, the Pittsburgh Annual Conference 
of the M. P. church stands committed in 
its opposition to the admission of women, 
apd to their ordination to the Christian 
ministry. ' 

In the speeches before the conference, 
the ordinations of Mrs. St. John and Rev. 
Apna Shaw were characterized as ao ‘‘un- 
warrantable assumption” of power on 
the part of the New York and Kansas 








A cream of tarter baking powder. 
of all in leavening strength.—Latest 
States Government Food Report. 

Royal Baking Powder Co., 


106 Wall St., N.Y. 
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Conferences, and the seating of women 
delegates in the General Conference of 
1894 as a “gross illegality.” 

We cannot believe that so liberal and 
enlightened a body as the Pittsburgh 
Methodist Conference will sustain this 
unfair and unchristian action of a few 
conservative wire-pullers. If it does, it 
will seriously impair its future usefulness. 
The time has gone by when such a posi- 
tion will meet with the sympathy or 
approval of the denomination. H.B B. 
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SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA AS A SUMMER 
HOME. 


The eastern tourist in this land of sun- 
shine hastens away with the coming of 
the summer months, under the impression 
that the heat and dust will become unen- 
durable as soon as the rains cease and the 
six months of dry weather are fairly 
entered upon. 

That this is a mistaken idea of a South- 
ern California summer can easily be 
shown so far as a distance of fifty mil-s 
from the ocean is concerned. Pomona, 
hemmed in by mountains upon all sides, 
and distant from the coast about fifty 
miles as the crow flies, has a delightful 
summer climate. With an unobscured sun 
month after month, and not a drop of rain, 
its water system yet makes possible well- 
watered lawns and streets shaded by 
trees, few of which are familiar to Eastern 
eyes. The éucalyptus or blue and red gum 
tree, which is known to grow eleven feet 
in a single year, with its smooth bole ris- 
ing straight into the air sixty-five or 
seventy feet, its long limbs swaying down- 
wards, with leaves held vertically, and by 
night distilling moisture from deep 
sources; the gracefully drooping pepper 
trees with their coral-red berries and pun- 
gent odor; Lombardy poplars, through 
whose upward reaches the wind sighs 
with a sound like that of the distant sea; 
the curious umbrella tree with its deep 
shade of darkest green, so smoothly 
rounded to the shape of an umbrella; 
enormous cypresses, magnolias, palms 
and other favorite trees, leave little to 
be desired in the way of shade or orna- 
ment. Even the weeping willow seems 
to lose its funereal character as it rises 
some forty feet and reaches down to touch 
a shaven lawn hemming ina green circle 
fifty feet or more across. [often seek the 
shade of a famous box-elder, which, trans- 
planted as a tiny slip from the East less 
than twelve years ago, now spreads its 
supported branches over a diameter of 
seventy-five feet, a charming spot for a 
lawn party, when hung with colored lan- 
terns. Roses of all kinds, interspersed 
with palms, are often used a3 a border 
for orchards of olive, orange, lemon, prune 
and apricot trees. Huge walnut and fig 
trees are seen here and there, the latter of 
several varieties, delighting the small boy, 
who likes to sit among the branches ina 
state of delicious stickiness, when the figs 
are ripe. And all this beauty of leaf and 
bloom is forthe round year. The fall and 
winter rains will turn the deep, sandy 
roads into firm and solid highways; wild 
grasses and fl»wers will cover the now 
barren wastes of the foothills in the 
early spring, and ‘‘a-Maying we will go” 
for the gulden poppy and a score of more 
delicate spring blossoms. And every- 
where will bloom the roses—by waysides 
—for the plucking of the traveller. One 
lady florist in Ventura keeps a hedge 
of heliotrope two hundred feet long about 
her garden, for the public, asking only 
that care be taken not to uproot the 
plants. A generous construction of the 
golden rule, surely. It is true that the 
thermometer here often registers above 
100 degrees of heat, which in the East 
would be unbearable. But even at this 
distance from the Pacific, the steadily 
blowing trade-winds are never for a day 
missing through all the dry summer 
months. Over cool mountain tops they 
come with their refreshing breath, and it 
is seldom, from eight in the morning until 
sunset, that the trees are not seen swaying 
to this delightful reminder of the great 
sa’s neighborhood. And, strange to say, 
although this is the season when the men 





must work in the great unsbaded fields 
where the fruit is dried, and be continu- 
ally exposed to the rays of the sun, a sun- 
stroke or case of prostration is never 
heard of. This is accounted for by the 
exceeding dryness of the atmosphere. 

And what rapturist can over-exalt Cal- 
ifornia moonlight! whether it come from 
the slender sickle, which must, of course, 
be ‘‘seen over the right shoulder with 
money in your pocket,” that radiant glory 
of the ful! orb as it rises, ‘‘rippling, round- 
ing,’ not from the ‘*water,”’ but over the 
purple mountain. To lie in a hammock, 
swung from the trees, and watch the 
wheeling constellations on moonless nights 
has little less of heavenly peace than that 
dreamed of by weary souls longing for 
another world. 

No buzzing insects plague your rest; 
you sigh with the sighing wind; yet it is 
not for heaven, but for old comrades be- 
loved. You dreamily question the suns 
and systems above for tidings of those 
immortal as themselves yet seen no more, 
until your ‘‘sweet sorrow” melts into a 
blessed content, since God is in His heaven 
‘‘and all’s right with the world.” 

But midnight approaches, and the air 
grows chill. We betake ourselves to our 
cottage shelter, and our two blankets 
will be reinforced by more before morn- 
ing dawns. And how gradual the dawn- 
ing—like the lengthened twilight made 
possible by the enclosing hills. How 
soft the gold and pink and violet tints! 
And this is Southern California as a sum- 
mer home. What lacks it, with its pro- 
cession of flowers, fruits and vegetables 
during the twelve months? To give it the 
lakes and rivers of the East would be the 
only thing I could name. And paradise 
is as yet undeserved. 

To-Day. ADA C. BOWLES. 
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SUFFRAGE MEETINGS IN OREGON. 


PORTLAND, OREGON, SEPT 14, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Our woman suffrage meetings in this 
city have attracted wide attention. They 
were begun over three months ago, as an 
experiment, and we did not expect to con- 
tinue them after the first month. But the 
attendance, good at first, has steadily 
grown, and the first floor of my residence 
is now taxed every Saturday to its full 
capacity in seating the friends of the 
cause who come to speak, listen, debate, 
sing, play, and help to consider all ques- 
tions pertaining to the advancement of 
the work. 

At our last, and perhaps best, meeting 
of the series, it was voted to welcome to 
the ranks of the Oregon State W. S. A. 
the adherents of all creeds or none, 
and of all political parties or none; 
also members of all other organizations 
or none, only asking that they be suf- 
fragists, willing to aid in securing the 
elective franchise for women. Our gen- 
tlemen speakers thus far have been the 
leading clergymen of the city, with others 
to follow. Among our women workers 
are Mrs. John Gates and Mrs. V. B. 
Delashmutt, wives of former mayors of 
the city; Mrs. O. N. Denny, late of Corea, 
where her distinguished husband was 
legal adviser to the king; Dr. Frances A. 
Cady, a successful physician and a splen- 
did speaker; Dr. Lydia H. King, our be- 
loved State president, whose ill health 
prevents her giving steady participation, 
but who speaks delightfully; Mrs. Bar 
more, a stately and gentle lady, who knows 
just how to say the right thing at the 
proper time; Mrs. Moreland Harvey, an 
admirable essayist; Mrs. H. R. Temple- 
ton, a fine elocutionist; Mrs. J. Henry 
Hertsche, late of Des Moines, lowa, whom 
our daily press commends as one of the 
brightest stars in the suffrage galaxy; 
Mrs, E. M. Scherer, a vivacious and pleas 
ing speaker; Mrs. Addison, superintend- 
ent of the labor department of the 
W. C. T. U., and many others, who par- 
ticipated in our deliberations with a re- 
turn of the old-time enthusiasm which 
shows that they are beginning to recover 
from the paralysis of defeat which over- 
took us some years ago. 

Leading workers of the W. C. T. U. are 
now turning their attention to securing 
the ballot—a departure from _ earlier 
methods that challenges our admiration 
and presages future success in temper- 
ance and other reforms, when free, en- 
lightened wifehood will stop mothering 
drunkards—the unsatisfactory result of 
woman’s vassalage through the centuries. 

A pleasing and satisfactory feature of 
our mid-summer meetings has been music, 
furnished by vocal and instrumental 
amateurs. Among these are Mesdames 
Burgomaster, Collier, Hackett, H. R. 
Duniway, and Misses Johnson, Whit- 
field and Blake. At our last meeting we 
were favored by an exquisite violin solo 
by Dr. Barmore, son of the lady before 
mentioned, with Mrs. McDonald assisting 
at the piano. 

In Idaho, the suffrage leaven, so long 
silently working, is again coming to the 
front. The late Republican Convention 
instructed its candidates for the Legisla- 
ture to submit a suffrage constitutional 
amendment to be voted upon at the next 


general election, and I am hopefully as- 
sured by letters from gentlemen high in 
official positions in that State that we 
have only to pursue the non-partisan 
methods that carried Colorado to insure a 
victory. But they declare, and long ex- 
perience proves, that no ism, of whatever 
name or nature, can be saddled upon the 
suffrage movement without digaster both 
to the suffrage movement and the ism. 

At our last meeting an appeal wos made 
for financial help for Kansas, and was 
made a special order of business for 
our next meeting, of which I hope to 
make a good report. Dear Laura M. 
Johns! How well I realize the burdens 
she is bearing! We will do what we can 
to aid her, though the ‘“‘change” of two 
years ago, for which our voters are re- 
sponsible, has so straitened our finances 
that dimes look bigger than bicycle 
wheels. ABIGAIL Scott Dunrway. 








HOLLIs.—The second and last week of 
Miss Ada Rehan at the Hollis will be- 
gin October 1, and promises to be brilliant 
and successful. The repertoire for the 
week is ‘‘Love on Crutches,” with Miss 
Rehan as Annis, on Monday and Tuesday 
evenings and the Wednesday matinee; 
“As you Like It,’ with Miss Rehan as 
Rosalind, on Wednesday and ‘Ihureday 
evenings; ‘Taming of the Shrew,” with 
Miss Rehan as Katherine, on Friday and 
Saurday evenings and the Saturday 
matinee. Mr. George Clarke, John Craig, 
Charles Wheatleigh, William Owen, Sid- 
ney Herbert, Lloyd Daubigny, Miss Sybil 
Carlyle, Miss Lily Post, Miss Evangeline 
Irviog, Miss Ida Molesworth and Mrs. 
Thomas Barry will accompany Miss 
Rehan. 

CoLuMBIA —‘‘On the Miasissppi,” by 
William Haworth, one of the proauctions 
of Thomas H. Davis, tells a thrilling story 
of adventure in Tennessee and New Or- 
leans. The Ku Klux figure prominently, 
as does also a Mardi-gras carnival and a 
floating theatre on the river. ‘The action 
involves many stirring incidents and a 
great deal of incidental comedy. It be- 
gins on the mountains of Tennessee, 
moves to famous localities in New Or- 
leans, goes to a lonely swamp, next to a 
primitive Southern country jail, and finally 
to a Tennessee mountain homestead. 

anmaibinane 

PIMPLES, boils, and other humors of the 
blood are liable to break out in the warm 
weather. Prevent it by taking Hood's 
Sarsaparilla. 

to buy 


HARD TIMES ‘ss 


It will save doctor's bills and table expenses. 
Hear what those who bave tried it say: 

“[ hardly ever buy medicine Have four chi'dren, 
and am my own doctor in most of our sickness, I 
learn something new every time | eat Tokology."’ 

Mrs. Geo, NEWELL. 


ALICE B. STOCKHAM & CO., 277 Madison St.. Chicago, Ill 
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KNITTED TABLE PADDING 





Is a necessary part of every well-appointed 
dining service. 
WE GUARANTEE 
It to wash, and retain its original soft- 
ness, not hardening as felt and other 
cheap substitutes do. 





Boston, December 27, 1890. 

The Knitted Mattress Co., Canton Jct., Mass 

Gentlemen You have asked us what success 
we have had with The Knitted Table Felting, so 
much used for household purposes under damask 
cluths, and we are glad to reply that it meets 
wita general satisfaction, and we sell more of it 
than any other material for that purpose. We 
believe it an excellent article in every way. 
SHEPARD, NORWELL & Co., 26 to 42 Winter St. 


INSIST on having ‘‘Knitted Table Padding. 
At all tue leading dry goods houses. 


Write us for samples and catalogue. 
KNITTED MATTRESS CO., 


Canton Junction Mass 


$3000 AWAY 


To the first persons who tellus how many 
words in this advertisement spell the same 
backward as forward and what the words are. 


















For the First correct answer, cash, $200 
To the Second . ” - - “ 100 
To the Third ” - % - on 75 
Tothe Fourth * “ - - “ 50 
To each of the next Twenty, $5.00 each “ 100 

To each of the next 25 a Solid Silver 
Watch: to cach of the next 50 a Diamond 
Ring; to each of the next 100 a Warranty 
Deed toa Heuse Lot, near New York City, 
worth not less than $30 to $100, 

All you have to do is to get up before noon, 





study hard until eve, and you can get one of 
these prizes. Those who keep an eye open 
soae the arentret P Nadav Answers must 
reach us on or betore ecember 

15th. With your answer send 25 Cents 
cash or in stamps, for one quarter’s sub- 
scription to our 16 page Monthly Publi- 










cation. Our December issue will announce the 
result of the coutest, with names and addresses 
of the winners. Here is a chance for every 
miss, madam, boy or man to secure a valuable 
premium. Write address plainly and enclose 
subscription money to 






COLUMBIAN PUBLISHING CO., 
273 Broadway, N. Y. 











Furs Repaired 


We are daily taking in a ‘arge 
amount of repair work, and 
beg to remind our customers 
that NOW is the time to 
attend to alterations and repairs, 


SEAL SKIN 
SACQUES 


re-dyed, altered and repaired, 
Fur work of all kinds done 
promptly, in the best manner 
and at fair prices, 


Edw. Kakas & Sons, 


162 Tremont St,, 
BOSTON. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


The Woman’s Journal Parlors, 3 Park 8t., 
may be rented at easy rates for classes,smal)parties 
orreadings. Both rooms, iocluding use o camp 
chairs and gas,in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues. 
day afternoons. 




















Christian Science Union. 


Dr. CLARA E, CHOATE speaks every Sunday at 
3 o’clock in Woman’s Journal Parlors, 3 Park St., 
also every Tuesday evening at 7.50, at 185 Hunting. 
ton Aveaue, 





Housekeeper. 


A _clergyman’s daughter, possessing necessary 
qualification desires position of housekeeper, 
hotel or family; would care for house or flat for 
party going South, or any po-ition of trust, Ad. 
dress, Globe Office, 48 W, 125th Street, New York, 
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A Most Comfortable Wed. 





For Flat Dwellers, Seashore Cottages and all 
places where room-space is an object, it fills a 
long-felt want. Must be seen to be appreciated. 


Boston Couch Bed Co., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


100 North St., Boston, Mass. 
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THis OUT MAILTO US WITH 
JOO & WE WILL SEND PREPAID 
2. E FULL NICKLED 


BINCH SHEAR LIKE CUT.-———_ 
THE DAVENPORT CUTLERY CO.DavenrortlowA 


The Young Idea. 


An Educational Monthly for the Young. 
Price, 50 cents. Sample copy free 
8 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 











C H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 29] Cougress oirest. 
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